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FRANK LOUIS SOLDAN. 


Dr. W. T. Harris: “Dr. F. Louis Soldan has 
been a tower of strength all these years for wise 
education. His death is a great loss, not only to 
St. Louis, but to the United States; thousands of 
teachers who respect his memory will mourn with 
you to-day.” 

This was my telegram to the president of the 
school board of St. Louis on the day of the funeral. 
I weighed my words one by one, and thought of 
the long years we had worked together in St. 
j Louis, where I had seen near at hand his abilities 

and his services, which have doubled and trebled in 
the years since, when he has assumed greater and 
greater responsibilities. 

He had for several years taught in a German priv- 
ate school in St. Louis, first as assistant and then as 
proprietor. A vacancy had occurred in our high 
school in the position of German teacher, and we 
were glad to secure the services of Mr. Soldan. 
After a few years the place of German assistant su- 
perintendent became vacant, and Mr. Soldan was 
promoted to that position in my office, to my 
greater and greater satisfaction as time elapsed. 
He possessed tact and sagacity in a very high de- 
gree. He always thought on both sides of a 
practical question, or even of a theoretical ques- 
tion, and was always scrupulously just to both 
sides according to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and he had an unusually broad survey of 
scientific and literary knowledge, as well as a first- 
hand experience of methods of teaching, and 
sound ideas as to the place of public and private 
education in this, his adopted country. He was as 
good an American citizen as I have ever known, 
though he had iived from birth to early manhood 
in Germany. 

He always prepared his work beforehand for 
the day, considered months and years ahead the 
results. He was of the Von Moltke cast of mind, 
and aimed to provide in advance for all contingen- 
cies.’ I used to think sometimes that he wasted 
his strength in making elaborate preparations for 
contingencies that never became realities, and with 
more insight into the motives of his fellow-work- 
ers might have been discerned as not possible to 
happen. But his preparation for them was wise. 
and a duty as he saw it. 

There are always side-issues in a school system, 
many of them dangerous to the main purpose of 
the schools. But Dr. Soldan always measured 
such movements at their true value, and kept in 
‘view the main purpose. He was skilful both in 
‘making and in leading public opinion and in shap- 
ing practical measures so as to subordinate the 


side-issues while helping them to secure a due 
place in the school system, where they could dem- 
onstrate their usefulness and re-enforce the other 
good things which had been established before 
them. 

Dr. Soldan’s influence in the National . Educa- 
tion Association began early, and has steadily in- 
creased. At the great meeting in Madison twenty- 
four years ago he had become so well-known and 
so highly esteemed that he was elected president. 

His loss to us all is the greater because we feel 
that he had not reached his culmination. He had 
greater things in store as time would bring him 
opportunity to realize them. 


Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Boston: Through the 
death of F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis the cause of 
education in the United States suffers an irrepara- 
ble loss. German by birth and education, he 
early imbibed an Americanism based upon our best 
traditions. A teacher, assistant superintendent, 
principal of the city normal school and later of the 
high school, when called to the superintendency, 
he had an intimate knowledge of the working of 
the schools. I knew him first when principal of a 
grammar school thirty-five years ago, when he was 
serving as assistant superintendent. I have kept 
track of him and watched, with pride, his practical 
idealism during his entire career. Scholarly, ener- 
getic, sympathetic, with high ideals, he was gifted 
with initiative to a rare extent. We shall long 
mourn him as an incomparable school executive 
and a loyal friend to the best interests of the cause. 


Dr. A. S. Draper, New York: Dr. F. Louis 
Soldan was one of the foremost, because he was 
one of the best, school men in the United States. 
Cheerfulness, frankness, sincerity, generosity, and 
experience were his in very full measure. He was 
exceedingly rational, and he had the German habit 
of taking care. American education owes him a 
debt of gratitude, and all American school men will 


cherish his memory, and be profited by what he 
did. 


Aaron Gove: My feelings toward Louis Soldan 
were far different from those toward any other 
man of that group of superintendents, I could not 
address him as professor, Dr., or even Mr.; he was 
just charming, lovely Louis Soldan to me. His 
coming brought to me an atmosphere saturated 
with such cordial friendship, gladsome welcoming, 
and unbounded confidence as did that of no other 
man. His framed likeness has been the only one 
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in my room for three years; as it hangs above my 
desk his genial recognition is apparent as I look 
up. 

"His rank in the profession was the highest; not 
only as an administratdr, but as a constructor, his 
career is unequaled. 

The school law of St. Louis stands to-day the 
most effective and, as tried in the fire of experience, 


‘the most satisfactory in the country; that law was 


largely the creature of Louis Soldan. The best 
schoolhouses in the United States are in St. Louis; 
his scholarship made him an authority on what- 
ever he pronounced himself. 

We all loved the man, some of us were per- 
mitted to be close to him. 

In Washington, a month ago, during the few 
intimate minutes we were alone, he said, sadly: 
“Aaron, I shall not come to these meetings any 
more; they are too changed; so many are gone; 
some, like Lane, are gone; some, like yourself, 
have deserted.” 

He spoke feelingly of the early meetings, espe- 
cially of the open and active forum, where vigorous 
debate held the boards, and believed they had 
gone. 

When I reminded him that the young, compe- 
tent, scholarly, and active present generation of 
schoolmasters were interested, interesting, and ef- 
fective, he but shook his head, and out of those 
warm blue eyes came a look that, in view of his 
sudden death, re-appears to me with indescribable 
sadness. 

Lovers among men are rare; lovers of Louis 
Soldan are plenty. 

To the ambitious, brave, and earnest young man 
now on the active list, here is a life, an example, 
that may well be studied and imitated. 


Henry Sastry, Iowa: I am very grateful for an 
opportunity to express my appreciation of Dr. 
Soldan. Shakespeare’s words come at once to my 
mind :— 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 

Pure-hearted, generous, lovable, every man 
who knew him felt that he had in him a friend to be 
trusted. In the councils of the National Associa- 
tion he had great influence. He was too noble 
to be a party to any scheme looking to his own ad- 
vancement. He achieved its highest honors, but 
they came as a free-will offering from his as- 
sociates. 

He was a good thinker, an incisive writer, and 
his addresses were always listened to with inter- 
est. His death marks another change in the per- 
sonnel of the association. He was always present, 
never obtrusive, but at all times ready for duty. 
He ranked with Hancock, and Parker, and Hins- 
dale, and Lane and White, Rickoff, and other 
strong men of their day. As of each of them, so 
may it be said of Soldan:— 

“How have the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle.” 


SUPERINTENDENT WitLIAM H, MaxwsLL, New 
York City: F. Louis Soldan was one of the most 
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accomplished school men I have ever known. He 
was so because of the breadth and accuracy of his 
scholarship, the soundness of his judgment, and 
the kindness of his heart. 

SUPERINTENDENT E. G. Cootzy, Chicago:. The 
whole educational world will be shocked at the 
death of Superintendent Soldan. He has been 
one of the most notable figures in the educational 
world for many years. He was almost invariably 
present at our national meetings, took an active 
part in the discussions, and his advice was eagerly 
sought by all who were acquainted with the trend 
of educational thought. It will be very difficult to 
fill the position made vacant by his death. He 
was one of the ablest, most straightforward men 
in the educational field to-day. 


Etmer EttswortH Brown, United States Com- 
missioner of Education: The sudden death of Su- 
perintendent F. Louis Soldan comes as a great 
shock and grief to those who have known him 
well. He has been for so many years a leading 
figure in the public school education of this coun- 
try, his influence has been so sane and uplifting, 
and his personal quality has been so heart-warm- 
ing, that we cannot let him go without the sense of 
terrible loss. I had long regarded him as one of 
the very foremost city school superintendents of 
the country, and I think he was so regarded gen- 
erally. It was at the Madison meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, in 1884, thai I first 
saw him. Even then he was an impressive figure 
in our great national body. I saw him last at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
Washington six weeks ago. He had made good 
use of those intervening years, and one might well 
have believed that the best work of his life still lay 
before him. The character of the good school man 
came to one of its ripe and generous manifesta- 
tions in his life. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, 
Wis.: Superintendent Soldan was a man whom it 
was a gain to know. He was wise and conserva- 
tive in council, though broad and liberal in his 
views. His administrative ability was great, as is 
shown by the development of the St. Louis school 
system during his superintendency. His sympa- 
thetic and lovable nature endeared him to all who 
came in contact with him. He will be sadly missed 
in the councils of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. To me, his death is a personal loss 


NatHan C. ScHAEFFER, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania: Dr. F. Louis 
Soldan, who recently closed his career as superin- 
tendent of the public schools of St. Louis, be- 
longed to the educators of this country who com- 
bined sanity with scholarship and progressive 
ideas. His death took one of the foremost figures 
from the educational gatherings of this country. 


Ben Buiewertt, St. Louis: Those who met Su- 
perintendent Soldan in the whirl of great educa- 
tional meetings, or who came in touch with him 
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only through his written discussions of educational 
questions, knew him only in part. To the 
former he was a genial man of great magnetic 
force, whose comprehensive grasp of the theory of 
public education made him quick of insight into 
the import of new propositions, and though ready 
and fearless in debate, an attentive and eager 
listener to all who were in earnest in the expres- 
sion of deliberate opinion. 

His readers knew him as a master in the organ- 
ization and practical management of the public 
school system of a great city. 

We whose privilege it was to come in daily con- 
tact with him knew him in a different way, and 
knew him best. The genial man of public gather- 
ings was to us the loving and sympathetic friend. 
The man whose intellect delighted in the wrest- 
lings with the stubborn or massive problems of 
theory or management, we saw as the untiring 
worker, with the minutest details that counted 
towards the success of any part of his work, a 
master workman in complete touch with the ap- 
prentice. 

Our superintendent, our leader, our friend, is 
dead. 

I know no higher tribute that might be paid to 
him than this: Through all these many years that 
we have served with him our admiration and es- 
teem has grown continuously. And the greatest 
stimulus in our work has been the inspiration we 
have drawn from his unselfish devotion to a great 
cause. 


PRESIDENT W. O. Tuompson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity: My acquaintance with Dr. Soldan ex- 
tended over a dozen years. He was always the 
gentleman whose sense of proprieties, whose keen 
appreciation of the courtesy due his associates, 
could not be excelled. His quick appreciation of 
a situation made him frequently in educational 
gatherings the leader to adjust and push forward 
any important movement before the body of 
teachers for consideration. He seemed to lack en- 
tirely those qualities that sometimes make men 
unacceptable. His genuineness, sincerity, effi- 
ciency, and other qualities of heart and mind made 
him a friend to be loved and a leader to be fol- 
lowed. There was a certain fine idealism in him 
that made all other qualities attractive. 
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WitLiam E. “Education is, I sup- 
pose, the antidote for civilization.” This is the 
sentence struck off in the heat of one of his de- 
lightful five-minute impromptu discussions for 
which I shall always remember Dr. F. Louis Sol- 
dan best. He was an exceptionally well-read: 
man; and with all his great reading and the man- 
agement of the school system of one of our largest 
American cities, he was able to maintain that thor— 
ough and profound scholarship. which was the 
foundation of his success. 

Like most men of great ability, Dr. Soldan had 
a very warm heart for his friends, and a genuine- 
sympathy for all humanity. When in Washing- 
ton, in February of the present year, of his own 
volition he found time to concern himself upon 
several matters of importance to myself, that must 
have taken him a half dozen hours to accomplish. 

For some eight or ten years, I had been accus-. 
tomed to receive ever and anon a letter from him,, 
now upon some professional, now upon some per- 
sonal matter. Yet hundreds of men knew him as. 
well as, or better, than I knew him. The only ex- 
planation of such activity is that while he lived he 
was thoroughly alive. The passing of such a man. 
is to me so much of a personal loss that I am not 
able to write critically of him. If I were to write 
critically, it would be all praise. 

Dr. Soldan left in St. Louis a system of’ schools 
of the highest quality. The character of the high: 
schools of that city is perhaps the best evidence of 
the excellent quality of his judgment. They are 
all equally good, equally broad, equally thorough, 
and there are none better.anywhere. How greatly 
he influenced the development of the beautiful 
architecture of all the recent schools, elementary 
high, and normal, of that city, is well understood 
by all who have personally investigated them. 

And now to return to that striking sentence. 
Dr. Soldan saw that the very danger of civilization 
is that it is city-building, the making of citizens, 
the refining of men. And what he feared was 


their being weakened by the process. In conse-. 


quence, he proposed and he carried out with Ger- 
man thoroughness and breadth measures in educa- 


tion designed to strengthen individuality in respect 


to both body and mind. He was a genuine 
American; he chose this land in sincerity; and he 


gave to American education a sincere, noble, and’ 


beautiful service. 


William DeWitt Hyde. 


To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count nature a familiar acquaintance,. 
and art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the appreciation of other men’s work and 
the criticism of one’s own; to carry the keys of the world’s. library in one’s pocket, and 
feel its resources behind one in whatever task he undertakes; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of one’s own age who are to be leaders in all walks of life; to lose one’s 
self in generous enthusiasms and co-operate with others for common ends; to learn man-_ 
ners from students who are gentlemen, and form character under professors who are 
Christians—these are the returns of a college for the best four years of one’s life.—President 
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_AN INTERMEDIATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL BE- 
GINNING AT THE SIXTH SCHOOL YEAR. 


BY CHARLES H. MORSE, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education. 

There should be no real industrial education, as 
‘TL understand the term, undertaken before the child 
is fourteen years of age, or at about the end of the 
ninth school year. 

The term, “industrial education,” has been used 
by the Massachusetts commission on industrial 
education for nearly two years to mean trade edu- 

- cation. But this does not mean a trade education 

-as understood by some to signify the instruction 

given in a school which teaches a degree of 
manipulative skill in the shortest possible time 
without regard to a thorough preparation for a 
trade. Neither should manual training be re- 
garded as industrial training. 

In the majority of cases in this country, manual 
training courses are given by men or women who 
have never learned a trade of any kind, and they 
deny with much feeling that their courses should 
be treated as other than cultural. 

Manual training should be given in all the school 
grades from the kindergarten up. But do not let 

> us deceive ourselves. Such courses are no more 
industfial courses than the penmanship courses or 
the drawing courses now given in our elementary 
schools are industrial courses. 

If I must plan a course which will ultimately 
lead to a trade, beginning with boys at twelve who 
_ are residents of a city, the course for the first two 

years would not materially differ from the work 
which would be given in a well conducted gram- 


~ mar school for children of the same age. 


I would have the child at that age study, in con- 
nection with other subjects, the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the community. He should know 
their business organization and general methods of 
management, their history, the sources of the raw 
materials used, the geography of the regions from 
which the raw materials come, the transportation 
facilities, and, in a general way, the various proc- 
The markets for the fin- 
ished product should be studied; also the special 
qualifications required of the employees, the 
wages for beginners, the average increase of wages 
and the possibilities for advancement for an earn- 
est, intelligent worker, as well as the hours of work 
and the steadiness of employment for each indus- 


All this would be given as work in English, ge- 
ography, and history. These investigations of in- 
dustries must needs be conducted under the guid- 
ance of a teacher who could understand the bearing 
of such study upon the boy’s mind. All of this 
work should be comprehended in every grammar 
school course. 

If such studies could be carried on under a 
broad-minded and well-equipped teacher, the boy’s 
point of view would be quite different from that of 
the fourteen-year-old boy as educated to-day, and 
he would be prepared to choose an occupation 
more wisely. I look upon such study not as in- 


- dustrial education, however, but as a line of gen- 
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eral education of value to every boy and girl in 
school. 

Last summer I visited a school in Cork, Ireland, 
which should be seen by every American teacher. 
Each classroom was completely surrounded by 
cases with glass doors, containing Irish manu- 
factures in every stage from the raw materials to 
the finished article. And yet the school was not 
a trade school. 

At fourteen years of age the individual training 
begins. The boy would be given courses in wood- 
working and iron-working for one-half of each 
school day. This should be supplemented with 
other subjects, including drawing, arithmetic, sim- 
ple bookkeeping, industrial geography, and indus- 
trial history, as well as a continued study of local 
industries. At the sixteenth year such a boy 
would be ready to study his chosen trade with a 
foundation for that trade which could not be ob- 
tained in any shop in our American industries. 
These last two years would be taken either in a 
school, under shop conditions, one-half of the time 
in the classroom and one-half in the school shop, 
or by a combination of part-time in the school and 
part-time in a commercial shop. In the former case 
the boy should remain in the school eleven months 
of the year, eight hours per day, except Saturday, 
when the school should close at noon. There 
should be no protracted vacations other than dur- 
ing the month of August. One-half of the time 
should be given to shop work, and the balance to 
the study of such subjects as have a direct bearing 
on the chosen trade, such as its history, drawing, 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics; and, in addi- 
tion to these, citizenship shotld be studied. 

Under the part-time system the boy would take 
these latter courses along with work in a commer- 
cial shop, by working in the industry for a week 
and then attending the continuation school for a 
week. Thus the theory and practice of the trade 
would go on, hand in hand, and the boy would also 
be helping to support himself and his family. By 
such a system of trade education our boys would 
ultimately contribute more largely towards the 
prosperity of our country than is possible under 
our present system of trade education. Such 
courses of instruction are proving eminently satis- 
factory in numerous European countries, and the 
graduates of such schools are in demand after a 
shortened apprenticeship, and are receiving the 
prevailing highest wages. 

The problem for the boys who will carry on our 
farms is somewhat different from that just stated 
for the boy who intends entering the manufactur- 
ing industries. That he should be given prepara- 
tion for his life’s work in an agricultural school, and 
not in a high school, with some agricultural courses 
attached, I have no doubt. During the past week 
the farmers of Massachusetts, through the state 
grange, appeared at the state house in opposition 
to a bill providing for agricultural and industrial 
courses in the existing high schools. Many of 
the superintendents of schools of the state argued 
in favor of the dill. The farmers said most em- 
phatically: “This is not what we want.” They 
said: “Give us independent agricultural schools.’ 

We would all agree that some instruction in 
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mechanical trades should be made a part of the 
work of an agricultural school. Much farm ma- 
chinery must be cared for by these boys, and farm 
carpentry should not be neglected. 

In these independent agricultural schools the 
girls should take many of the agricultural courses, 
together with domestic science and home dress- 
making and millinery. 

The school must be planned as a finishing school 
for the future farmers, but provision should be 
made for those who can continue their education. 

Such schools should fit- the boys for the state 
agricultural college, and both the boy and the girl 
for the state normal school. 

For the city girl who must, at an early date, be- 
gin to earn her living, the problem is most difficult. 
We are informed by those who have made a study 
of this question that the average time a girl re- 
mains in productive industry is about five years. 
The question of educating a girl, therefore, for the 
industry in which she is likely to remain for so 
short a time must be considered as a distinct prob- 
lem. These girls are destined, in the large ma- 
jority of cases, to become the wives of our me- 
chanics and the mothers of the coming generation. 
I can but feel that the school training of these girls 
to earn their own living for five years should be ac- 
companied by a large share of instruction which 
will fit them for the work of home-making, which 
they are to pursue for the forty additional years of 
life. 
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An interesting problem is now being tried in the: 
city of Boston in a section of the city where the 
residents are very largely from Italy. Fifty girls. 
about thirteen years of age have been selected, at 
the request of their parents, who attend the upper 
grades in the grammar school during the fore- 
noon. The entire afternoon session is devoted to, 
hand and machine work in a separate and inde- 
pendent school, provided through private subscrip- 
tion. Here about two hours per day are devoted. 
to sewing and dressmaking. The work cannot, 
however, be fairly classed as industrial work. I 
am informed that several of the girls who have be- 
come fourteen years of age since entering the 
school have continued in the grammar school that 
they might attend the afternoon classes. This 
work is in charge of enthusiastic women who are 
seriously studying this problem. We shall all look: 
forward with much interest to the result of this 
experiment. Certainly, the choice of all would be 
to retain these girls in school for a much. longer 
time and give them a thorough preparation for 
home-making as well as for a trade corresponding” 
in thoroughness to that suggested for the boys, 
and I sincerely hope the problem may be worked: 
out with such a course as the ultimate aim of the 
girls’ school. 

I regret that ten minutes does not give me suf- 
ficient time to present this subject as it should be 
presented to this audience. I have confined my 
remarks to what I consider the essentials —De- 
partment of Superintendence. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


IN MICHIGAN.—(V.) 


Within a year the spectator has lectured in 
twenty-six cities of Michigan, covering every part 
of the state. In most of these cities he has been 
several times before, and in some of them more 
than once this year. Twenty-five years ago, at 
Port Huron, his first address in Michigan was 
given. Since then there have been few years in 
which he has not made a tour of the state, but 
never has there been one like the present, either in 
the number of cities visited or in the importance 
of the occasions. 

The luxury of an intimate knowledge of the 
educational, scholastic, and industrial conditions 
of practically every state in the union for a quarter 
of a century and more is beyond expression. One 
such year as this would be an event in a man’s life, 
but twenty-five such years give an experience for 
which one can never adequately voice his grati- 
tude. 

Michigan is especially interesting, viewed from 
any standpoint. It has reaily no right, geographi- 
cally, to be regarded as a state unit. The fathers 
did the best they knew, and their misdoing cannot 
now be undone. The most that can now be at- 
tempted is for the schools to treat state boundaries 
as mere incidents, and teach geographical units as 
such, thereby in a generation righting the wrong so 
far as public information is concerned. 


THE LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT. 

One of the most important geographical units- 
in America is the Lake Superior district, including 
they northern peninsula, northwestern Wisconsin, 
and northeastern Minnesota. Here are copper, iron,. 
and lumber of limitless quantity, with the best of 
shipping facilities for much of the year. As an at- 
tachment to three different states, in each of which 
it is a minor interest, the district makes no ade-- 
quate geographical impression, but as a unit it is 
nowhere rivaled for natural resources. If Duluth 
and Superior could be merged into the metropolis 
of the Lake Superior district there would be a city 
of international importance. 

As it is, the northern peninsula is rich beyond’ 
belief, and is utilizing its wealth in personal lux- 
ury and scholastic opportunities. The schools of 
Marguette, Ishpeming, Menomonie, Calumet, and 
Houghton have merit highly appreciated by those 
of us who are privileged to visit them frequently. 
If these cities were on lines of public travel as are 


the cities of southern Michigan, they would have 


a national reputation of high order. 


THE SOUTHERN PENINSULA. 

There is a section of the southern peninsula, 
south of a line run from Bay City to Muske- 
gon, that is alieady of inestimable importance and of 
inexpressible interest, which promises to surpass 
any equal area west of the Alleghanies. Here 
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sare several cities, ranging from 25,000 to 400,000, 
each growing at a record-breaking pace. Here are 
lake shipping ports by the score, bringing every 
unterest near the greatest water commerce oppor- 
tunities in the world. . Here are combinations of 
soil and climate that make it the best fruit belt, 
sugar beet and potato area, celery and choice 
‘vegetable region in the country. And it is crossed 
‘by several of the best national railroad lines in the 
country. 

Michigan has more lake shore and more good 
lake harbors than all the rest of the states in the 
‘union combined. 

Do you wonder that the spectator has a sense 
of pride in having known this state intimately for 
‘a quarter of a century better, perhaps, than any one 
‘of its own educators, excepting always Hon. Henry 
R. Pattengill, editor and publisher of the Modera- 
‘tor, ex-state superintendent, and all-round good 
fellow, which has kept him on the platform, in 
Office or out, all over the state for a quarter of a 
century, and President W. N. Ferris of the big Big 
Rapids Normal Institute, one time candidate for 
‘governor, and a rattling good speaker? 

It is probable that more Eastern educators have 
‘visited the schools of the southern peninsula than 
of any other section of the West, outside of Chi- 
cago, during the past few years. These schools de- 
serve all the attention they are receiving. Saginaw 
and Muskegon are in a class by themselves in in- 
dustrial equipment. Detroit’s high schools are 
‘unrivaled by any large city that has only taxes 
available for school uses. Grand Rapids has the 
one model school administrative system west of 
Cleveland and north of Indianapolis. Kalamazoo 
has long enjoyed the leadership of an expert super- 
intendent. Battle Creek and Flint have constitu- 
encies far-famed for their loyalty. Bay City is do- 
ing intensive work in school efficiency under the 
‘long-time superintendency of J. A. Stewart. Ypsi- 
lanti is making the most of the privileges offered 
the teachers by the Normal College, but Ann 
Arbor, under Superintendent Slosson, has led the 
state in educational transformation in the past ten 
years. 

Conservative! Well, that is no name for the 
‘conditions as I knew them prior to ten years ago. 
Not a modern appliance, not an up-to-date school- 
room in the city. Double desks of the old- 
fashioned order I recall when Superintendent 
Perry, rare man he was, too, put in the first teacher 
of drawing and music—the same young woman for 
both—at a salary slightly above that of a grade 
teacher. To-day! Well, there is not a better high 
school building, better in construction or in equip- 
‘ment, in the country, built by public taxation, a 
$250,000 building in a city with less than 20,000 
population, and there are special teachers galore 
‘in the high school and in the grades. 

They crossed the sea and brought from Sweden 
a native of Finland, trained at Naas, for their leader 
in industrial work, and three time a week, in the 
grades, in lessons of fifty minutes in most grades, 
‘they gain an efficiency in hand work quite unusual, 
while in the high school there are cooking, sewing, 
‘wood and metal work. 

In physical education, with a spacious gymna- 
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sium sumptuously appointed, there is a special in- 
structor for the young men, and a woman, an M. 
D., for the young women. 

Here is a high school with eighty more young 
men than young women! Where else can that be 
equaled? Speak up, gentlemen. 

Here is a high school of 750 students with a 
population of 19,000. This is forty high school 
students to 1,000 population. Next. 

But this is hardly a fair challenge, since 280 of 
these, or 35 per cent., are non-residents, paying 
more than $6,000 in tuition. Ithaca, N. Y., also 
equals this so far as we know. 

At another time the spectator will speak of the 
cities that border Lake Michigan from St. Joseph 
to Petoskey and Traverse City, a study all by it- 
self, 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—(VI.) 


BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 
VI.—A FALLACY FATAL TO RAPID PROGRESS. 


The present educational unrest in Pennsyl- 
vania is the out-growth.of a bad theory long held 
by many well-meaning men. According to this 
theory, there should be a minimum of public 
school control by the state and a maximum by 
local districts. If all of the 2,574 school districts 
were equal in per capita wealth and in other re- 
spects, such a theory would work less harm, but 
they are very unequal. In some countries the 
wealth per capita is less than $200; in some others 
it is over $1,000. The difference in educational 
ideals in different districts is as great as the differ- 
ence in wealth. The practical result, therefore, 
of this false and mischievous theory is that in many 
districts there is inettia where there should be edu- 
cational activity, and diversity where there should 
be unity. The public school system of the state is 
a chain, the links of which are the various school 
districts. The strength of the chain is measured 
by the strength, not of the strong links, but of 
the weakest. The excellent schools in many 
towns and cities do not make the system strong. 
The system is sadly wanting in vigor and efficiency. 
Courses of study are not uniform. The local 
authorities who make them out don’t want them to 
be; pleasing variety and marked individuality are 
often preferred. Teachers’ licenses are not issued 
to most of the teachers on any uniform basis; but 
155 superintendents in the state decide who are 
qualified to teach. School terms are not uniform 
in length, but vary from seven months to ten, or in 
extreme cases, from five months to ten. School 
taxes, teachers’ salaries, school buildings, equip- 
ment, and maintenance all vary according to the 
pleasure of the 'ocal boards that happen to be in 
office. 

The almost supreme control of these district 
school boards has passed into a proverb, and be- 


-come an element of humor to add spice to educa- 


tional addresses. Ex-Governor Stone says: “No 
body of men in Pennsylvania has so much authority 
as a public school board, unless it be another school 
board.” Hon. Henry Houck is fond of saying 
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that school directors can do more or less without 
getting into jail than any other citizens. 

When we remember, however, that tens of thou- 
sands of children who have a sacred right to the 
protection and fair treatment of the state are thus 
made the victims of unenlightened and unpro- 
gressive school boards, the humor of the situation 
disappears. The state says to these children: “We 
can’t do much for you; you must educate your 
school directors and make them better. If the 
state ever needs you to protect it against domestic 
violence or invasion, of course you must come to 
its defence, regardless of the district in which you 
live. The burdens of citizenship must be shared 
alike, but not the privileges of citizenship, such as 
education.” When armed protection is required, 
it is usually the wealthy industrial districts that 
need it, as Pittsburg in 1877, and Homestead some 
years later, but the defenders are summoned with- 
out distinction from all districts, even the remotest 
and poorest. What principle could be more just 
and democratic than that the wealth of the state 
should bear the burden of educating the youth of 
the state? 

The tap-root of our educational evils is found in 
an unjust and undemocratic system which creates 
the greatest inequalities, both in the cost and 
: privileges of education. If some evil genius had 
sought a means of poisoning the stream of public 
education at its source, he could not have found 
one better suited to his purpose than to have the 
state adopt an elaborate system of public education, 
and then put the control of it into the hands of 
2,574 local districts, very unequal in wealth and 
educational ideals. 

The generally accepted views of school adminis- 
tration in the state were clearly expressed some 
years ago by one of our foremost educators, in 
these words: “The Pennsylvania school system is 
based on a minimum of centralization and a maxi- 
mum of localization. The state may assist, but 
not direct.” Never was there an educational 
fallacy less justified by facts and more mischievous 
in its results. The school system of Pennsylvania 
was not originated by school districts, but by the 
state, acting through its legislature and governor. 
It is true that the act of 1834 was accepted by a 
bare majority (502 out of 987) of the newly created 
districts, but so unpopular was the measure that a 
majority of the legislature of 1835 were sent to 
Harrisburg to vote for the repeal of the act of the 
preceding year. The pledges were not all kept, 
and the act remained. From that day to this, 
one improvement after another has been made to 
the school system, but every improvement has 
been made by the centralized authority at Harris- 
burg, and the school districts, as such, have never 
been consulted in the changes made. Some of 
these changes, such as the adoption of the county 
superintendency, and certain extensions of the 
school term, a majority of the districts would un- 
doubtedly have opposed. 

For a score of years after the school system 
was adopted, many school districts refused to have 
anything to do swith it; and it was not until forty 
years after, in 1874, that the last district (Overfield, 
Wyoming county) was reported to have yielded 
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and accepted the system. By what sort of reason- 
ing is it now held that the state should have but a 
minimum part, and local districts a maximum, in 
carrying on this system of education? This shift- 
ing of responsibility from where it rightfully be- 
longs has given us, in these later years, a feeble and 
chaotic educational system. It has turned over a 
function of the state, and by far its most important 
function, to some 2,5%4 school districts with so 
much liberty of action that no uniformity of effort 
or standards, and no quality of costs and privileges 
are possible. Children on one side of a road may 
enjoy school privileges for twelve terms of .ten 
months each, and those on the other side of the 
road may have but eight terms of seven months 
each, or less than half the amount. Property in 
some districts is taxed twice as much, or five or six 
times as much as in other districts, and the poorest 
schools and shortest terms may often be found 
where the taxes are highest. What could be 
more unjust and undemocratic than to treat public 
education as a local affair and make poor dis- 
tricts alone, or mainly, responsible for carrying it 
on? The state of Pennsylvania has no more moral 
right to disclaim responsibility for the efficiency 
of her school system than she would have to re- 
pudiate her debts. 

In what way are poor local districts compensated 
for these heavy and unequal burdens? Neither 
the benefits of education, nor the consequences of 
its neglect can be confined to particular districts. 
If we ask why we educate at all, we are told that 
education is the cheap defence of the state and the 
nation ; that it is necessary in order to perpetuate 
the civil liberties, not of the school district, but of 
the state. Emerson E. White mentions three rea- 
sons for public education: As a means of military 
defence, as a means of industrial progress, and 
that civil liberty may endure. None of these re- 
lates peculiarly to the school district as such. The 
plain fact is that in all the rural sections of the 
commonwealth the beneficiary of public education 
is the state, but the chief burden-bearer is the local 
district. Why heap abuse upon weak school dis- 


tricts for their lack of enterprise, and why hold 


them alone responsible for having poor schools? 
The fault lies with the state more than with any 
district in the state. The state acknowledges the 
paternity of the public school system, but lays 
the infant at the door of the local districts, and then 
complains because it is not well cared for. 

If the theory of “a maximum of localization” had 
been held at the beginning, as it has been of late, 
we would have had no public school system at all. 
The act of 1834 was the first great victory for cen- 
tralization, as opposed to the previous go-as-you- 
please policy. Since 1834 every important step 
of progress has been taken in the same way, by 
centralized state authority at Harrisburg. Our 
present school system has not come from school 
districts upward, but from the state downward. 
There is not an efficient public school system in 
the world that is based on the principle of “a mini- 
mum of centralization and a maximum of localiza- 
tion.” There never has been one, and it is per- 
fectly safe to say there never will be one, for unity 
of action is as necessary in a school system as it 
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is in a railway or any other system. What could 
a symphony orchestra do on the principle of “a 
minimum of centralization,” or a department store, 
or a football team, or a fire company? “A maxi- 
mum of localization” means confusion, waste, weak- 
ness, 

Centralization has become necessary in all lines 
of work. It is folly to oppose so manifest a ten- 
dency in school administration ; for it has been truly 
said that public education in the state, “like the 
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WORK FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN. 


One of every seven hundred and fifty human: 
beings is a homeless child, says the Delineator. 
This means one hundred and sixteen thousand 
children who are homeless to-day in this country. 

Thirteen thousand of these are at present ia 
homes, under the care of the National Children’s 
Home Society. Nearly one hundred thousand are’ 
in orphanages, asylums, and various institutions 
throughout the country. There is still a great 


cloud, moveth altogether if it move at all.” 


work before the National Home-Finding Society 
—and work which the Delineator is proud to 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, LONDON, 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 1, 1908. 


A remarkable number of events of special im- 
portance to those interested in international af- 
fairs will take place in London the coming sum- 
mer; and some of these will make particular ap- 
peal to teachers, so many of whom now find their 
way over the Atlantic for their summer holidays. 
The great Anglo-French exhibition, whose educa- 
tional section will be of unusual importance, is the 
subject of a special article in the Journal. The 
immense agricultural hall at Islington will be the 
scene for a whole month, from the middle of June 
till the middle of July, of the most comprehensive 
and impressive exhibition ever arranged illustrat- 
ing the foreign missionary work in all parts of the 
world. The entire last: week in July will be de- 
voted to the meeting of the International Peace 
Congress; and this London session of the Con- 
gress, the seventeenth of the present series. 
promises to be the greatest in its history. It is 
eighteen years since it has met in London. Last 
year it met in Munich, with a strong Ameri- 
can delegation. Its session in Boston in 1904, 
opened by the stirring address by John Hay at the 
great meeting in Tremont Temple, will not scon be 
forgotten here. Nearly 150 European delegates 
came to that memorable Boston Congress. It is 
hoped that more than that number of delegates 
from the United States will be present in London 
the last week in July. Hospitality for all dele- 
gates who desire it will be provided for the week 
by the London management; and all particulars 
can be learned from the American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon street, Boston. Special attention is to 
be given at the Congress to peace work in schools 
and colleges, which has latterly become so promi- 
nent a phase of the moveruent, over 50,000 college 
students in the United States and 15,000 in Europe 
being already enlisted. Any teachers deciding to 
attend the Congress would find it advantageous to 
join the American Peace Society and take cre- 
dentials as its delegates, thus securing various use- 
ful privileges. 


In Dubuque, Fitchburg, Portland, Me., and 

Salem more girls than boys leave the high school 
before graduating. 


New York city will grant leave of absence with- 
out loss of pay to twenty teachers to go on the 
English school visiting trip. Cincinnati offers the 
privilege to four. Other cities come somewhere 
between these two. 


share, for the work will be incomplete until every 
healthy, normal child has been placed where it will 
receive its greatest need,—father and mother love. 
MEN TEACHERS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT H. B. WILSON, 
Decatur, Ill. 


It is not that men are more capable intellectually 
or professionally that they are needed in larger pro- 
portions than they are usually found in city school 
systems, but it is that there are certain results to 
be accomplished in children which require women 
as teachers, while there are certain other results to 
be attained which require men. Women cannot 
do all of the things requisite in a school just as two 
women cannot organize a home pessessed of all of 
the essentials of a home which are present when: 
a home is organized by a man and a woman. The 
world is built that way, and it is hardly worth 
while to attempt its reconstruction in the appoint- 
ment of a teaching corps.—Report. 
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APPRECIATION OF BEAUTY. 


BY ASHER J. JACOBY, 
Milton, Mass. 


Some vears ago I visited one of the largest state 
normal schools in this country. It was the time 
of the summer vacation. The school not being in 
session, I had no opportunity to observe the char- 
acter and quality of the teaching, nor the life of 
the school in general. The best that I could do 
was to note the adaptability of the buildings and 
their equipment to the work of a normal school. 

The buildings are beautifully located on high 
ground, and are large and imposing. They are 
said to have been planned and equipped with refer- 
ence to the work of a normal school in which the 
students room and board as well as receive instruc- 
tion in scholastic and professional studies, and are 
given observational and practice wirk in teaching. 
That they are well adapted to such work in many 
respects I do not question. 

I was disappointed, however. The things that 
impressed me most were bigness and absence of 
beauty. The interior of the buildings especially 
lacked attractiveness. The finish of the walls and 
woodwork was poor. The same may be said of the: 
furniture. Most of the walls were bare. In the 
large assembly hall, or chapel, I saw only one pic- 
ture, a portrait of a former principal. Otherwise 
there were no signs of attempts fo make the hall 
attractive, with the exception of a carpet and plush 
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chairs on the platform. Beauty, everywhere, was 
sadly missing. 

It is fair to presume that the large majority of 
the students of the school are preparing for the 
work of teaching in the public schools. How well 
the school does its work as a whole, I have not suf- 
ficient knowledge to even venture an opinion. 
The fact, however, that beauty was so conspicu- 
ously absent is sufficient evidence that the school 
is very deficient as an agency in aesthetic educa- 
tion. 

There is an intimate connection between ma- 
terial environment and manners and _ morals. 
There is sufficient evidence to prove that an aes- 
thetic environment exerts a direct and powerful in- 
fluence upon character. This influence, in school 
or out, means higher aspirations, better work, and 
more abundant life. Is it not strange, then, that 
a school engaged in the training of teachers should 
show so little evidence of its recognition of the 
value of beautiful surroundings upon the character 
and work of its students? 

In striking contrast with the aesthetic conditions 
in this school, the following story taken from the 
New York Sun gives us a picture of commenda- 
ble conditions in the factory visited :— 
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“A party of women onte had the privilege of in- 
specting a factory devoted to the manufacture of 
spool thread. Their chaperon was the proprietor 
of the factory, »ne of the largest and most com- 
plete in the world. 

“What most impressed the visitors, however, 
was not the size and evident prosperity of the plant, 
but the beauty of the place. Not only was every 
hygienic and commercial comfort attended to, but, 
so far as possible, every aesthetic consideration 
was observed as well. Around each wall of the 
spacious, well-windowed apartments where the 
work was done ran a broad, exquisitely painted 
frieze. The figures upon the frieze were a dainty 
dancing company, beautiful in color as well as- in 
form, and fit to grace the walls of a dwelling rather 
than a mill. 

“Finally one of the women, a practical, plain- 
spoken dame, asked the owner why he made beauty 
such an object. 

“*T don’t see the use of a frieze like that in a 
factory,’ she said bluntly. ‘Why do you have it?’ 

“The mill-owner smiled. “Well, come to think 
of it, it is a very practical reason,’ he said. ‘T find 
that it makes better thread.’”—Milton School 
Journal. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION. 


At Nashville. 

April 16, 17, 18. ; 
Sixty-five assigned speakers. 

Forty-one counties represented. 
“Progress” was the watchword. } 


+4 


The moss-backs stayed at home. 

A thousand registrations with dues. 

The first meeting of the association. 
Nashville has a population of 160,000. 

The best things were the best received. 

Not one speaker harped on “the old days.” 
The Athens of the South Nashville surely is. 
The primary section was always overflowing. 
Every section meeting was largely attended. 


Local papers gave adequate space and skilful re- 
porters. 


The section chairmen worked up great enthu- 
siasm. 


The young men as guides were courteous and 
efficient. 


The Pilgrimage to the Hermitage was a note- 
worthy event. 


Mary Low Goodwin made a great hit in a paper 
on “Teaching English.” 


Thirty-one counties paid the teachers for the 
time in attendance. 

There are forty universities, colleges, and semi- 
naries in Nashville. 


Largest gathering of Tennessee teachers that 
has ever been assembled. 


Nannie Lee Frayser of Louisville was a charm- 
ing success on story telling. 


The railroads gave a rate of one fare plus 
twenty-five cents for the round trip. 


To Superintendent H. C. Weber, Nashville, the 
president, belongs the credit largely. 


Weber was the only one who expected it, and 
even he did not expect so much of it. 

The Parthenon, at Centennial park, is the most 
significant building of its kind in America. 


Hon. J. H. Critchlow of Murfreesboro made a 
brief and brilliant response to the welcomes. 

Men were a good proportion irf the audiences, 
and women were recognized on the platforms. 


The largest theatre in the city was required for 
the evening sessions, and the audiences were sim- 
ply magnificent. 

There was not a perfunctory word in the three 
addresses of welcome, and never have [ heard 
three such addresses that were more appropriate 
and attractive. 

Ethel Northern of Nashville, one of the bright- 
est and best leaders in primary education in the 
South, was one of the notable successes of the 
week as a help to primary teachers. 


Middle Tennessee has many “rural folk,” but 
they were all city people when they got to Nash- 
ville, a body of men and women who won univer- 
sally favorable comment on the street, at hotels, 
and in stores; 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY ANNE lI. 0. PENN. 


[Reprinted by request.] 


For the Dead, a Tribute. 
For. the Living, a Memory. 
For Posterity, an Emblem of Loyalty to the Flag of 
Their Country. 


(Inscription on Soldiers’ Monument, Pittsfield, Mass.) 
To be placed upon the blackboard. 


L—TRIBUTE—“In Memoriam.” 


Sleep, ye fallen, sweetly sleep, 
Your work was nobly done; 

Your names are written with the brave, 
Who fadeless laurels won. 

Ye saw the vaunting foe advance, 
With banners floating high— 

Ye struck for freedom and the right, 
Resolved to win or die. 


Sleep, ye gallant fallen, sleep 
Where winds your requiems sigh; 
Your memory lives in many a heart, 
And moistens many an eye. 
No monuments of marble mark 
Your places of repose; 
Ye sleep where southern violets bloom, 
Or tangled seaweed grows. 


Sleep, ye sons of Freedom, sleep 
Where bugles never sound; 
Nor clash of steel, nor cannon’s boom, 
Disturb your rest profound! 
The glorious flag of fadeless hues, 
"Neath which ye fought and fell, 
Shall ever proudly wave on high, 
And of your valor tell. 
—J. W. Carhent. 

Il READING—“Memorial Day.” 

The beautiful custom of decorating with the flowers of 
spring or early summer the graves of dead soldiers had 
its origin before the close of the Civil war among the 
ladies of the South. Afterward it became so general 
throughout all sections of the Union that it took organ- 
ized form in Memorial Day. Memorial Day is a legal 
holiday in thirty-five states and territories, although in 
three of these the day observed is not May 30. In the 

. South the time of spring blossoming comes much earlier 
than in the North. 

In Alabama and Georgia, therefore, April 26 is Memo- 
rial Day, and a legal holiday; and in the other southern 
states generally a day in April is observed, though the 
day may not be a legal holiday. In North Carolina the 
legal Memorial Day is May 10. 

But in by far the greater part of the country, and even 
including the Pacific slope, where January or February 
is the time of the most profuse blooming of the flowers, 
May 30 is the day fixed upon, in obedience to the 
choice of the Grand Army of the Republic, for the 
solemn and beautiful ceremony of decorating the graves 
of the dead soldiers of the Civil war. 

The observance of this ceremony cannot be regarded 
otherwise than of national benefit. So far from keeping 
alive merely sectional feeling, it has been the occasion of 
many fraternal reunions. 

Memorial Day, moreover, engenders beautiful thoughts 
in other ways than through the remembrance of the un- 
selfish devotion to a great sentiment which led the men 
of 1861 to lay down their lives, Flowers, the maximum 
of the year’s beauty in the sky and on the earth, the 
honor accorded to the aged, the solemn words of prayer 
and song, all tend to the uplifting of hearts and the turn- 


ing of the minds of the young to high and noble things, 
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III. RECITATION—“Peace.” 


The golden age of peace has come on earth! 

Lo, in the blood-stained fields the lilies bloom, 

And softly on the alien soldier’s tomb 
Is laid the wreath that owns his manly worth. 

No more, thank God! the cannon thunders forth, 

Or sabre flashes in the smoke and gloom. 

Peace, Peace!—for snowy-mantled Peace make room, 
And Love, that in the heart of God hath birth. 
Henceforth let children on the bastions play, 

And wildflower blossom in the cannon’s throat. 

Let every banner over brothers float; 

Let bitter memories be washed away, 
Rise, Star of Love, on every land to-day; 

And, bugles, blow the sweet evangel note! 

—James Buckham. 


IV. RECITATION—“Lines for Memorial Day.” 


Bring hither the scented blossoms, 
In clusters of pink and white; 
Hither, where billowy, heaving, 
The green mounds meet our sight. 
The grassy mounds that cover 
Heroes now passed away, 
Who fought and bled. To our honored dead, 
A tribute fit we pay. 


To our noble heroes: Bravely 
They breasted the tide of war, 

*Mid smoke, and flame, and carnage, 
On battlefields afar; 

Faced death at the mouth of cannon— 
Where thickly the shot and shell 

In heavy showers, death dealing, 
Around and o’er them fell. 


. Many the hearts that sorrow : 

* For those who, ’mid the fray, 

Laid on their country’s altar 

Their lives. Who marched away 


a 


In the first fair dawn of manhood, 
Loyal, and true, and brave; 

But who calmly sleep, while loved ones weep 
Over each soldier grave. 


Hushed is the roar of cannon, 
The sights and sounds of war 

Are banished. To those who perished 
On battlefields afar 

We yield to-day fresh honor, 
Upon their tombs we lay 

Our tribute, the perfumed blossoms 
Fresh with the breath of the May. 


Bring hither the tender flowerets, 
Blooming low in the woods; 
The violets, deeply empurpled, 
From dim, dark solitudes; 
Bring hither white-petaled lilies, 
And roses, with hearts flushed red, 
And reverently we’ll strew them 
O’er the graves of our honored dead. 
—Jennie D. Moore, in Teacher’s World. 


VY. Sketch of a commander’s life. 


This should be an original composition out of the regu- 
lar history work. Historical biography ought to be an 
integral part of every history course. The sketch should 
take up the childhood, education, public life, and private 
life of some favorite general, with incidents and sayings, 
to give life. Let it not be made a task set to all the class 
and the best chosen, but let some pupil write out of the 
enthusiasm of his own hero worship the story of some 
general whose life has moved him, Follow with a poem 
for recitation, 


[Continyed on page 496.) 
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PROFESSOR ROBERT JUDSON ALEY. 


BY JOHN W. CRAVENS, 
Ex-Superintendent of Monroe County Schools. 


Professor Robert Judson Aley, who has been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic party of Indiana as a candidate 
for state superintendent, is one of the best known educa- 
tors in the country. He was not at the convention and 
was not a candidate for the high honor that was con- 
ferred upon him. At the time he was nominated he was 
delivering an address before the Southern Indiana 


‘ 


ROBERT JUDSON ALEY. 


Teachers’ Association, of which he is president. His 
honesty, broad preparation, and deep interest in all the 
educational forces in the state appealed to the conven- 
tion, and his nomination met with enthusiastic favor. 

Professor Aley’s life is an inspiration to the young 
men and women who are striving to prepare themselves 
for more useful citizenship. He was born in Indiana in 
1868. At the age of fourteen he taught his first school. 
He attended summer normals at Patricksburg, Ind., 
and the Northern Indiana Normal College, and graduated 
from the teachers’ course at Valparaiso. He graduated 
from the Indiana University in 1888, and received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in 1890. He has been professor 
of mathematics in Vincennes University, professor of 
applied mathematics in Indiana University, acting as- 
sistant professor of mathematics in Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and since 1893 he has been professor 
of mathematics in Indiana University. In 1897 he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Aley has conducted summer normals, has 
taught more than one hundred weeks in county insti- 
tutes, and has been an institute instructor in Illinois, 
lowa, Pennsylvania, California, and in almost two-thirds 
of the counties of Indiana. 

Professor Aley has kept in close touch with the various 
phases in educational life. He is the author of a num- 
ber of meritorious articles that have appeared in several 
leading educational publications. For the last eleven 
years he has had charge of the department of mathemat- 
ies in the Educator-Journal, and for the last seventeen 
years has been the Indiana editor for the Journal of Hdu- 
cation. As editor of the Educator-Journal for the last five 
years he has given the teachers a publication that is in 
keeping with right educational ideals. 

Professor Aley has been a member of the executive 
~ committee of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association a 
number of times, served for about ten years as a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Young People’s and Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Board, and is secretary of the faculty of Indiana 
University. He was jointly employed with Professor O. 
L. Kelso in the preparation of an arithmetic used widely 
throughout the United States. He is active in chureb 
work, and for more than ten years was superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Kirkwood Avenue Christian 
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chureh of Bloomington, He is a thirty-second degree 
and Royal Arch Mason. 

If elected to the high office of state superintendent, 
Professor Aley will perform its manifold duties with 
honesty, intelligenee, and ability. He knows the schools 
and is in sympathy with every educational force in the 
state. There is much need of legislation in behalf of the 
teachers and pupils. Professor Aley’s positive character 
and diplomacy will be of special value in this movement, 
He has the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, but fortu- 
nately has not forgotten, and will never forget the days 
he attended the little red schoolhouse. His democratic 
spirit wins and holds friends, There is no sham about 


him. He is genuine. His “eminent qualifications com- 
mand the respect of leaders in education. 


ou 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
THE HERO AS PRIEST. 

From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 
EVENTS OF LUTHER’S LIFE AS THEY PER- 
TAINED TO HIS DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) The accident of kis birth at Eisleben. 
(b) The poverty of his youth. 

(1) Physical suffering from conditions 
of poverty. 

(2) Spiritual suffering from the desires 
of his “greedy soul.” 

(3) Effect “to make him acquainted 
with realities that he may step forth 
at last a strong man.” 

THE TURNING-POINT OF HIS LIFE THE DEATH 
OF HIS FRIEND ALEXIS. 

(a) The questions it roused in Luther’s 
mind. 

(b) The determination that followed, to de- 
vote his life to God. 

LU'THER’S ENTRANCE INTO THE AUGUSTINE 
CONVENT AT ERFURT. 

(a) The doubts and scruples that awoke in 

him 


(b) The discovery of the Latin Bible. 

(c) His determination to hold by that, as 
through life and to death he firmly 
did, and the peace and light which 
came to him through this determi- 
nation, 

(d) His rest in favor in the convent to th 
offices of professor and preacher at 
Wittenberg. 

HIS JOURNBY TO ROME. 

(a) His expectations of the Sacred City, the 
throne of God’s High Priest on 
earth. 

(b) The reflections that it cast wpon his 
heart concerning his mission. 

THE RESULT OF LUTHER’S WORDS. 

(a) Unending wars and contentions, but 
Luther and his Protestantism are 
not responsible for them. 

(b) What Luther did it is the sacred duty of 
all men to do, at what cost soever, 
to answer a Falsehood when it 
questions him. 

(c) The outcome will be a nobler Union, a 
spiritual and material organiza- 


(Continued on page 494.) 
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NO PET SCHEME FOR BOYS. 


Quackery is nowhere so tempting and so perni- 
cious as in dealing with boys. Quackery in medi- 
cine has had a healthy quietus given it. There 
‘are fortunes no longer, apparently, in advertising 
“a remedy that is sure to cure every disease that 
flesh is heir to, or any disease every time. The 
world seems to be too enlightened for that phase 
of quackery to thrive. 

But quackery in boy remedies seems to thrive 
still. The cheaper the parent or teacher, the less 
he knows, the surer he is to think that some peda- 
gogical nostrum will serve every case. 

There are remedies with certain well established 
influence under ordinary conditions, as in the case 
of quinine and camphor, aconite and belladonna. 
There are tonics and physics, stimulants and quiet- 
ing potions, but no one pretends that there is any 
disease that cannot get beyond the reach of any 
known remedy, and only quackery pretends that 
this is not an established fact. 

There are always several factors entering into 
the administration of any remedy. The tempera- 
ture, pulse, respiration, condition of the bowels, 
and other conditions modify any use of remedies, 
and this is equally true in administering remedies 
for a child’s conduct or behavior. 

One of the wisest teachers whom I have ever 
known, who-never, to my knowledge, failed to im- 
prove a pupil who came under her influence, had 
a boy who for three days was so bad as to be the 
talk of the district. After that he began to im- 
prove, and in a few days was as good as a boy need 
be. Being asked what she did, she replied: “I did 
nothing.” 

“But you surely must have done something to 
conquer him.” 

“But I didn’t. For the first time in my experi- 
ence I did not know what to say or do, and so I 
neither said nor did anything.” 

It developed that the boy expected a row, 
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wanted it, was determined to have it. Any kind 
of a scrap with the teacher would have been wel- 
come, but to have her ignore him altogether was 
too much. It made him feel silly. The boys 
guyed him, and he began by study and courtesy 
to seek her attention and approval, and a better 
pupil or nobler man than he is to-day one could 
not ask. 

The parent or teacher who knows when shie 
does not know is a treasure. 


> 


THE -VALUE OF -VISHTATION. 
The school world is all-too slow to appreciate 


‘the value of visiting the best schools. There is an 


awakening to the advantage of taking a senior 
class a-sight-seeing to Boston, New York, Phila- 
deiphia, Chicago, and Washington, but we are far 
behind the engineering schools-in this regard. 
This season every#university and technical institu- 
tion is sending its seéfior class offonalonz .ou of 
inspection, under#the, guidance of the professors. 
For illustration, thé éngineering departmen: of the 
University of Wisconsin had the entire 120 seniors 
go on a two-weeks’ trip under the guidance of 
seven professors. One section devoted its time 
and study to the plants in Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago; the other, and larger, section went East. 
In Chicago they merely inspected the public utility 
plants, and then inspected the plants at Buffalo, the 
Niagara Falls water power, the works at Rochester 
At Pittsburg the civil engineers 
visited the plant of the Union Switch and Signal 
Company, the Westinghouse industries, the new 
Carnegie technical schools, and at Ambridge, 
Penn., a short distance from Pittsburg, they in- 
spected a big sand filtration plant, as well as the 
works of the American Bridge Company. he 
chemical engineers studied the new process of 
manufacturing glass by machinery at Jeannette, 
Penn. They stopped in Chicago on the way back 
to visit the chemical industries there, and the civil 
engineers made a similar stop at Cleveland to visit 
the ore docks. At Schenectady the mechanical and 
electrical engineers visited the General Electric 
Company’s plant and the Schenectady Locomotive 
works. One day was given to an inspection of the 
Watervliet arsenal at Watervliet, N. Y., which not 
only acts as a storage for government munitions 
of war, but actually manufactures the big guns 
and other munitions. 

Think of a normal school or department of edu- 
cation in a university doing as thorough work as 
that. 


a 


It is a luxury to know what the South is doing 
educationally at the present time. 


The teacher trip to Europe next autumn grows 
steadily in importance and promise. 


Massachusetts has had a state superintendent in 
fact, though not in name, since 1839. 


The state of Washington enrolled 3,971 in its 
State Association at its last meeting, or more than 
60 per cent. of the total number of teachers in the 
state. The number was great; the pa 
was even more significant. 
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NANCY FRYE. 

The most notable incident that has ever oc- 
curred in an lowa educational association was in 
connection with the Southeastern Iowa Associa- 
tion at Davenport recently, when Nancy Frye 


NANCY FRYE, 
read a paper. She is seventy-three years old, is 
teaching a country school—has never taught any 
other in fifty-seven years of teaching—and had 
only so much education as was to be had in a very 
rural school in Ohio before 1850. She has never 
written for print, and had never been on a program 
till this time. She was sandwiched in between Dr. 
Starbuck of the State University and Dr. Gun- 
saulus, and the wit and wisdom of the paper as 
well as its presentation entitled her. to the unprece- 
dented ovation which she received. For thirty- 
five years her teaching has been in Keokuk 
county. Both President Crane and Dr. Gun- 
saulus spoke in exuberant praise of her work and 
of her address, which was the event of the meet- 
ing. At the close of her address, amid great en- 
thusiasm, a rising vote of thanks was tendered her. 
Her theme was: “Teach Truth,” and it was an in- 
spired message. 


WILL S. MONROE. 

Will S. Monroe of the Westfield (Mass.) Normal 
school for the past twelve years is elected to an 
important professorship at the new normal school 
at Montclair, N. J. While in the Westfield school 
he has published five important books, two of 
which have been republished in England, and one 
translated into German, Swedish, and Flemish; 
has written extensively for educational afid psy- 
chological reviews published in America, England, 
France, and Germany; was a member of the In- 
ternational Congress of Psychology in Paris, 1900, 
and granted a gold medal by the French govern- 
ment as a collaborateur of the exposition; repre- 
sented the United States (1) at the St. Louis ex- 
position of 1904 as a member of the International 
Jury of Education; (2) at the Liege exposition of 
1905 as secretary of the American educational 
committee; and (3) at the Milan exposition of 
1906 as the delegate of the bureau of education; 
has been lecturer on “The History of Education of 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School,” 1902; was 
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head of the department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the summer session of 
1903; professor in the department of psychology 
of Columbia University summer session of 1904; 
and is to be a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the coming summer ses- 
sion, 

Where is there another normal school man. who 
has done as much, as varied, and as creditable pro- 
fessional and scholarly work in the past twelve 
years as has Mr. Monroe? 


CHICAGO’S FUNNIEST MOVE. 

The Chicago board of education has decided 
against high school fratetnities on the ground that 
they are “secret,” and in consequence members of 
the board of education proposed to abolish the 
Chicago Teachers’: Federation because it holds 
secret meetings! Fortunately President Schneider 
decided the motion out of order, but for a reason 
equally funny. 

“The federation is a dead issue so far as this 
board is concerned, and I see no reason for giving 
it consideration one way or another. We do not 
believe in having rebels in our midst, or any 
organizations that tend to create disorder. I have 
taken this stand from:the start, and have no reason 
to change my views, The Teachers’ Federation 
has no influence with the present board.” 


CLEVELAND’S SOCIAL CENTRES. 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Saray E. Hyre 
Cleveland is doing some exceptionally good work 
in social centres. 

Boston and New York have been utilizimg»their 
school buildings for social centre work; Boston 
more in the line of boys’ clubs; New York in sci- 
entific study courses. Cleveland, however, has 
taken a new viewpoint. It is the belief of the so- 
cial centre committee here that the best way to 
bring the parent and the school together is to use 
the schoolhouses as evening entertainment places, 
where the attractions are uplifting and entertaining 
as well as educative. 

In March, 1905, the board of education investi- 
gated certain conditions regarding the possibility 
of using school buildings in the evenings for social 
centre purposes, with a view to bringing parents 
more directly in contact with teachers and school 
matters in general. 

In May of 1907, after two years of trial, Mrs. 
Hyre wrote to the principal of each school, asking 
for a frank expression.concerning the class of en- 
tertainments best suited to the individual districts. 
The result is that music, illustrated readings, and 
illustrated talks on interesting subjects have been 
made the rule, and the houses have been packed 
for each entertainment. 

After each entertainment the visitors are invited 
to become acquainted with the teachers. And they 
do it, too, shaking hands, talking, getting interested 
in the school work in spite of themselves, and 
learning many a helpful thing that otherwise they 
would have missed. When an entertainment is. to 
be given in a certain district, an invitation is sent to 
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each adult in the district. All the entertainments 
are free. This season fifty entertainments are given 
in the school buildings. Next year possibly twice 
as many will be scheduled. In several communi- 
ties citizens’ organizations are forming with the 
view of eventually taking over the responsibility of 
managing and planning these social evenings in the 
school buildings, under the supervision of the 
board of education. 

The whole social centre course in the schooi 
buildings costs the school board very little. The 
expenditures are for incidentals only. All the per- 
formers give their services. The school children 
do the ushering. 


MC ANDREW. 


Did more than 2,000 high school girls hypnotize 
the New York school board into spending $600,- 
000 for a new building? Class exercises were sus- 
pended when the board met to pass on the build- 


NE VOTED THE MONEY 


YOURSTIOYFULLY, ZW GUALS 
WASHINGT°A IRVING HIGH SCHeeL 


ing question, and the pupils tried mental telepathy 
to force the issue. “Appropriate the money and 
give us a new school,” was said mentally by each 
of the young ladies. The $600,000 was voted. 
What will William McAndrew do next? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 


Six parents of school children in Chicago—one 
of them a woman—have had the novel experience 
of spending a day in the cells of the police station 
because of an unrestrained proclivity on the part 
of their young hopefuls for playing hookey. They 
had been warned by the compulsory education de- 
partment that their children were not attending 
school as regularly as the law requires, and that if 
the parental authority were not used something 
serious, not to say unpleasant, would happen. The 
parents smiled uncertainly, made profuse promises 
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—and then forgot. A “flying squadron” of truant 
officers made a tour, and rounded up the delin- 
quents. ll six, in spite of their protestations, 
were placed in gloomy cells at the station, and after 
a day spent in meditation, were brought before the 
municipal judge, and fined $5 each. Twenty-five 
more warrants have been sworn against parents in 
various municipal courts and will be served. In 
addition to these thirty writs have been taken out 
in cases against boys whose truancy cannot be 
traced directly to their parents. These will be tried 
in the juvenile court. “We are getting after tru- 
ancy good and hard,” said W. L. Bodine, superin- 
tendent of compulsory education. “It’s a shock to 
a parent to be locked up for his son’s or daughter’s 
delinquencies, but it is in accordance with the law, 
and if we’ve got to do it, we’ve got to, that’s all.” 
The time has come when, all over the United 
States, parents will be held responsible for the be- 
haviour of all children under seventeen years of 
age. 


Mrs. Ellor Carlisle Ripley has been elected su- 
pervisor of the Boston schools for a term of four 
years at $4,500. Mrs. Ripley resigned last sum- 
mer to take effect in February. The school board 
has prevailed upon her to accept a re-election. 


President Eliot of Harvard and President 
Hadley of Yale have been delighting western 
audiences. The alumni of each of these great uni- 
versities are always desirous of opportunities to 
welcome the heads of the institutions. 


An efficient fire drill means provision for light- 
ning speed action on the part of several level- 


headed boys in opening every door for exit—no 
matter which way it opens. 


New York city has a larger board of education 
than the combined boards of Denver, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, New Haven, Indianapolis, Albany, Hart- 
ford, and Rochester. 


New York University, Brown University, the 
University of Iowa, and the University of Minne- 


sota had something approaching a department of 
education in 1879. 


Ben Blewett is temporary superintendent of St. 
Louis, and the universal expectation is that the 
temporary organization will be made permanent. 


Allegheny, Penn., has nearly 50 per cent. more 
girls than boys in the high schools. We would 
like figures from other cities. 


The United States pays out more than one-third 
as much in a year for the navy as the entire cost of 
all public schools. 


The  equal-pay-for-women-teachers-in- New- 
York-city bill did not get as far this year as last. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


The salaries of the Chicago principals are scan- 
dalously low. 


Forty-three states have child labor laws. 
N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE QUESTION OF EMERGENCY CURRENCY. 

The Aldrich emergency-currency bill has been 
turned down by the House committee, and the 
Vreeland bill, of somewhat similar purport, has 
shared its fate. The proposition in favor in the 
House is one for which Mr. Fowler is sponsor, 
which provides for a huge commission, composed 
partly of Senators and Representatives and partly 
of outsiders,—business men, experts, and others, 
—to consider the whole currency question and re- 
port next January. When Congress is indisposed 
to legislate upon any question and does not quite 
like to run away from it, its usual course is to ap- 
point a commission, and thus indefinitely postpone 
the necessity of action, pro or con. This seems 
likely to be what will happen with the question of 
emergency currency. Then, by and by, there will 
come another emergency, and more discussion and 
another commission. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 

The readiness of Congress to go out of its way to 
disoblige the President is strikingly shown in the 
action of the House on the new battleships. The 
House not only refused to make provision for four 
ships, but the provision which it made for two 
ships was nullified by its failure to make any ap- 
propriation for them. The naval appropriation 
bill passed the House in this form, and it probably 
would have slipped through the Senate unchanged 
had not the President served notice that he would 
veto the bill if it was sent to him without an item 
for building the ships. 


“SPANKING CASTRO.” 

There is a good deal of talk in some newspapers, 
and, the more’s the pity, among some statesmen, 
about the possible necessity of “spanking Castro” 
in order to get justice from Venezuela for Ameri- 
can claimants. This is sheer flippancy. The atti- 
tude of the Castro government is indeed irritating, 
and it is possible that the resources of diplomacy 
may be exhausted in dealing with it; but any re- 
sort to force, if it should become necessary, could 
only be regarded with extreme regret by sensible 
Americans. The task, moreover, might not be so 
easy as it seems, for Caracas is not easily reached. 
Besides, some of the American claimants are a bad 
lot, and their claims open to just suspicion. 


DIMINISHING TRAVEL. 

As was to have been anticipated, the indications 
all point to a very considerable falling-off in trans- 
Atlantic travel the coming season. The best ac- 
commodations on the big liners for June, which 
usually are booked long before this time, remain 
untaken, and late comers are likely to have their 
pick. The addition of the Lusitania, the Maure- 
tania, and one or two other huge and luxurious 
liners has something to do with this state of 
things, and the growing popularity of the Mediter- 
ranean cruise has also something to do with it; 
but the chief cause is the financial stress and un- 


certainty and the engrossments of the pending 


presidential campaign, A great many people who 
might otherwise indulge in European travel have 
been pretty hard hit, and others are apprehensive 
that they may be. 


ARBITRATION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

One of the international conventions just ratified 
by the Senate is the arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain. The treaty differs in several important 
respects from that which the Senate refused to 
ratify in 1905. It meets the sensitiveness of the 
Senate regarding its treaty-making powers by ex- 
pressly providing that such special agreements for 
arbitration as may be made under the treaty shall 
be made “with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” It contains also an entirely new reservation 
on the part of Great Britain; namely, that before 
concluding a special agreement in a matter affect- 
ing the interests of a self-governing dominion of 
the British empire, the British government shall 
have the right to obtain the concurrence therein 
of the government of that dominion. This clause 
will be especially pleasing to Canada. 


' THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 

One of the first cases, probably, which will be 
submitted to The Hague Tribunal under the treaty 
will be the long-disputed interpretation of the 
fisheries treaty of 1818, just brought anew into 
notice by the action of the Newfoundland authori- 
ties in prosecuting American fishermen for trawl- 
fishing. The question will arise, in this connec- 
tion, whether state or colonial laws or regulations 
can be permitted to interfere with the observance 
of a treaty. This because of the attempt of New- 
foundland to enforce its laws regardless of the 
rights guaranteed to Americans under treaty. At 
first sight, there would seem to be no connection 
between the fisheries and coolies,. but in fact, this 
issue of the conflict of local laws with the terms of 
a treaty is identical with the issue raised by the 
California authorities over the rights of Japanese 
in the public schools. 


BIG AND LITTLE. REPUBLICS. 

It is rather an interesting circumstance that the 
great republic of the new world should be entering 
into treaty relations with the oldest and smallest 
republic of the old world, little San Marino. The 
Senate has just ratified a treaty of extradition, 
under which criminals who flee from one republic 
to the other may be brought back and tried for 
their crimes. There are now few corners of the 
civilized world in which a criminal may take refuge 
with a tranquil mind ; and it is well to have even so 
small an asylum as San Marino closed to them. 
This little republic, perched on a rock in Italy, with 
a population of less than 10,000 and an area of only 
twenty-one square miles, has contrived to preserve 
its independence for centuries, thanks to the for- 
bearance and the jealousies of its neighbors, and it 
supports all the paraphernalia of a government, 
including an army and a postal system. 


[Continued on page 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


[Continued from page 489.) 


tion, founded on Fact, not on Sem- 
blance. 

(d) This does not mean the death of Pope- 
hood. “While a pious life remains 
capable of being led by it, this or 
the other human soul will go 
about as a living witness of it, until 
we and our practice will have ap- 
propriated whatsoever of truth was 
in it.” 

THE GREATNESS OF LUTHER. 
Great in intellect, in courage, in affection, in 
integrity. 

(a) Its proof lies in the fact that the wars 
and bloodshed of the Reformation 
did not begin so long as he was liv- 


ing. 

(b). He held a peaceable leadership’ by his 
clear, deep force of judgment, of 
silence, of tolerance and modera- 
tion, 

(1) The tolerance that distinguishes 
what is essential and what is not. 

(2) The prompt insight with which he 
discriminates what is what. 

(3) The gift to plant himself courage- 
ously on what he discerns to be the 
true heart of the matter. 

(c) His literary merit. 

(1) His books have a robust, genuine, 
noble faculty of a man; a rugged 
honesty, homeliness, simplicity, 
sterling sense and strength. | 

(d) His moral courage. . 

(1) His defiance of the “Devil” no 
mere want, for he had absolutely 
no fear of Devils or of Hell, al- 
though he believed in them. 

(2) Yet his courage was not ferocity 
nor savagery, but with it “was pre- 
eminent, thoughtful gentleness, af- 
fections too keen and fine.” 


LUTHER’S CHARACTER AS IT APPEARS IN HIS 
“TABLE TALK.” 

(a) His affection and resignation, as in- 
stanced in the death of his little 
daughter. 

(b) His responsiveness to nature, its faith 
and trust inspired by his reflections 

upon nature. 
_(c) The turns of mirth appearing in him the 
3 “d a signs of “a great free human 
heart.” 
_, (d) The rugged, noble idiomatic expressive- 
tie ness of his common speech with 
ae tints of poetry. 

(ec), His love of Music, the summary of all 

affections. 

LUTHER AS HE APPEARS IN HIS PORTRAIT. 

The rugged energy of the face, the mild, 


silent sorrow of the eyes, the stamp 
of nobleness. 


Summary; “I will call-this:man Luther a true 


aa 


April 30, 1908 
great man,” but greatest in not setting up to be 


greatatialk “Avright Spiritual Hero and Prophet; 
a true $on of Nature and Fact.” 


APPLIED SCIENCE.* 
STUDY OF THE X-RAY: RADIOGRAPHS. 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOUN C. PACKARD, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Object.— 

1. To show that many substances opaque to 
rays of ordinary light are quite transparent to the 
X-ray. 

2. To demonstrate the method of taking X-ray 
pictures or radiographs. 


Apparatus.—A static machine capable of giving 
at least a three-inch spark. A suitable Crooke’s 
tube. Some sort of a support, preferably of wood, 
to hold the tube.’ A fluoroscope. A package of 
bromide paper, containing a dozen sheets, 6 1-2x 
8 1-2, or thereabouts, ready sensitized. The latter 
must be opened only in the dark room, as the 
paper is exceedingly sensitive to actinic light. A 
package of envelopes, of two kinds, orange and 
black, one to go inside of the other, the inner one 
to be of the same size as the bromide paper. A 
square box of pasteboard or of ,thin wood large 
enough to completely enclose the Crooke’s tube 
and its support. A fluorescent screen about 3”x4”". 


¢Copyrightedaby John ©. Packard. 
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Note.—A familiar form of Crooke’s tube, as de- 
signed for X-ray work, is here shown. 


FIELD. 


aki: 


The electric current enters at the end marked +, 
and leaves by the end marked —. The Cathode 
rays springing out from the cathode, here made 
in the form of a concave mirror, are focused at a 
definite point upon the anode or anti-cathode, as 
it is sometimes called. The X-rays originate at 
this point, and are radiated in every direction. 
The most effective pencil of these rays for our pur- 
pose lies in the region marked “X-ray field” in the 
sketch. 

Method.—Adjust the tube and ifs support in- 
side of the box, in such a manner that the X- “ray 
field shall be uppermost, the connecting wires 
passing out through a couple of holes in the side 
of the box, as shown in the large sketch placed at 
the head of this article. Replace the cover. Con- 
nect the terminals to the static machine through a 
spark gap and light the tube. 

Place the fluorescent screen upon the top of the 
box (the room will need to be quite dark for this 
part of the experiment) and note the effect. If the 
screen does not light up well reverse the connec- 
tions through the tube or vary the length of the 
spark-gap. 

Wrap a coin in a piece of paper and place the 
package upon the top of the box beneath the 
fluorescent screen. Try a lead pencil or an awl 
with a wooden handle. Test various substances 
in this way for transparency to the X-ray. Place 
your hand upon the box and examine by means of 
the fluoroscope. Try the wrist and the forearm. 

2. Remove the tube from the box. Adjust it in 
such a way that the rays shall strike downward 
upon the table, the anti-cathode or anode being 
about eight inches above the table top. 

Open the bromide paper in the dark room and 
enclose a sheet in a pair of the opaque envelopes as 
directed. Lay the envelopes upon the table beneath 
the tube so that the enclosed bromide sheet will be 
face upward. Place the hand or a wooden box 
containing a key with a few coins upon the en- 
velope. Light the tube and expose for about 
eight minutes. 

Remove the bromide paper from the envelope in 
the dark room, develop and fix as for any other 
photographic print. If the result is not satis- 
factory, vary the time of exposure, the distance be- 
tween the tube and the paper, or the length of the 
spark-gap. 

Make a series of interesting radiographs and 
mount each upon a card, suitably labeled, stating 
the date, the time of exposure, the distance between 
the tube and the paper, and the length of the 
spark-gap. 
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Be careful not to fog the paper by premature 
exposure to the X-ray, as the envelope is, of 
course, no protection from such action, 

References: “The X-Ray,” Morton and Ham- 
ner, published by American Technical Book Cor- 
pany, 45 Vesey street, New York, N. Y.; catalogs 
of L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, 16 Harcourt 
street, Boston; Arthur W. Hall, Scientific Com- 
pany, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


_FOREST TOPICS TO GROUP ABOUT ARBOR DAY. 


What child has not seen a muddy freshet? Yet 
this sight, so common in the spring, is full of sug- 
gestion for a forest lesson. The stream is dis- 
colored by the earth which it has gathered from the 
soil. This carries us back to the stream’s source, 
in the forest springs. Again, it shows us with 
what force the water has rushed over the exposed 
ground where there was no forest to shield and 
bind it. In just this way the Mississippi tears 
down and flings into its bed, each summer, more 
soil than will be dredged with years of costly labor 
to make the Panama canal. An experiment with 
fine and coarse soils stirred quickly in a tumbler 
of water and then allowed to settle explains how 
the stream continues muddy while it runs swiftly, 
and how it clears again as it slackens on more 
level stretches, dropping the soil to the bottom. 
On any steep, plowed hillside, or on any railroad 
or trolley embankment, exposed soil may be seen 
washing with the rain. A forest on a mountain 
slope may be pictured by a cloth upon a tilted 
table; then if water be poured on the higher edge 
it will creep downward through the cloth and drip 
slowly from the lower edge, as would rain falling 
upon the forest. If now the cloth be plucked off, 
and the water still poured, we may observe at once 
what happens when such a forest is destroyed. 

Most articles in common use, clothing excepted, 
are made of wood alone, or in combination with 
metal. Here is an excellent subject for an Arbor 
Day composition. Let one but think of the poy- 
erty and backwardness of life without the material 
that is supplied only by the forest. No single one of 
nature’s gifts, after air and water, is more freely of- 
fered or readily enjoyed than wood. We live 
chiefly in wooden houses and burn wood to keep 
warm. Tables and other furniture, carriages and 
garden implements, matches and paper are taken in 
whole or in part from the forest. Wood is easy 
to procure and to work. How simple a matter to 
cut a sapling for a fishing rod; how hard to smelt 
and cast a fishing rod from iron ore. Boys who 
have grumbled over having to split a tough stick 
to feed the kitchen fire would have better cause to 
grumble if wood had to be painfully mined from the 
rock. Nails and screws, saw and plane and chisel, 
suffice for a multitude of smaller repairs which 
anyone can make; to cut or rivet metal is no such 
easy affair. 

The flowers and seeds of trees are interesting 
subjects of inyestigation. The bursting of the 
blossoms on .elm and red maple, the tassel-like 
catkins of cotton-wood, willow, and alder are 
among the earliest signs. of spring. Some of the 
most fascinating facts of botany are easily studied 
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in tree flowers. Black locust, basswoods, and yel- 
low poplar, for instance, carry perfect flowers that 
pollenize their own pistils; chestnut, beech, pines, 
and spruces, on the other hand, have their sta- 
minate and pistillate flowers distinct, though on 
the same tree, while such species as the cotton- 
wood, the willows, alders and ashes, the persim- 
mon, and the box-elder, bear only the staminate or 
only the pistillate flowers on a single tree. The 


ingenious and often intricate devices of nature to 


secure cross-fertilization are well worth inquiring 
into. 


Many of the early flowering trees mature their 
seeds before the school year ends. The adapta- 
tions by which forest trees secure the distribution 
of their seeds are diverse. Some seeds, such as the 
nuts and hickories and chestnuts, are distributed 
by squirrels, foxes, bears, and coyotes, and by birds, 
others by the wind, and yet others by floods or 
running waters. Hedge-rows of locust trees com- 
monly spring up where the seeds, after falling on 
the frozen snow, are driven by the winter gusts 
to lodge among the brush and roots along the 
fences. Rows of juniper and cherry are just as 
often grown from seeds dropped by birds: Wil- 
lows are mainly found along streams and oozy 
ground, not because they always prefer so wet a 
soik but because the fresh, fine mud beside the 
water gives the seed-bed most favorable to the 
germination of the seed. 


A whole world of undiscovered, yet most re- 
warding truth can be opened through this gate- 
way. And the story of flower and seed conveys 
very vividly the insistent purpose of nature to re- 
new the forest and carry it, undepleted, from one 
generation to another. 

Tree seeds collected by the children, toward the 
close of the school year, may be planted by them 
at home, preferably out of doors, where they will 
furnish a striking demonstration of the sturdy 
force of tree life, and at the same time, if carefully 
tended, supply a few seedlings for next year’s 
Arbor Day planting. For such a project the 
seeds of elms, soft maples, poplars, cottonwoods, 
and willows, all of which may be found in the 
spring, offer the best of material. 


A number of similar subjects will suggest them- 
selves; for example, a description of the largest, 
the most useful, the strongest, or the most beauti- 
ful of trees; or telling how the age of trees is 
counted by the annual rings. There is the basis 
for one story in the age of the giant Sequoias, 
among the oldest trees in the world, which have 
stood, some of them, upward of 4,000 years; and for 
another in the newspaper, which, like most books 
and many inferior papers, is a sheet of wood that 
has been ground and pressed and dried so that it 
will be light and smooth enough to take ink, and 
thus scatter everywhere the news of the doings of 
the world.—Forest Service Circular. 


a 


“SILAS MARNER.” 


Answer to 114 in “Who Wrote” is George Eliot in- 
stead of William Makepeace Thackeray. | 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


(Continued from page 488.] 


VI. Sketch of a campaign followed out. 

Let this, too, be an original composition. The cam- 
paign of the Civil war having been thoroughly studied, 
let one be chosen for especial reading up, and a compo- 
sition written upon it, as a part of the regular work. 
This should show the relation of this campaign to 
others—its plan and execution, its significant results, 
and the personality of the general conducting it. 


VIL. RECITATION.— 


’Tis home where’er our flag is, 
Dear hearts, remember that; 
You may be at Pekin, Paris, 
Madrid or Ararat; 
But wheresoe’er waves that fair, 
That bonnie banner blue, 
With stars bedight, with stripes so bright, 
There's home, sweet home, for you. 


Sweet home where’er our flag is, 
Honor ‘neath its stars, 
If waved from foreign crag ’tis, 
That foreign crag is ours. 
Columbia’s dower gives peerless power 
To guard her children true; 
And wheresoe’er our colors flare, 
There’s home for me and you. 
—Olive Logan. 
VIII. RECITATION—“Only the Old Flag.” 


We love our flag above all others, 

The flag we risked our lives to save, 
Which many comrades died defending; 
We laid them in the soldier’s grave. 

Where are now these fallen heroes, 
That have passed beyond our ken? 

They whose courage made our nation 
In their children live again? 

Above all others shall their standard 
Be borne by loyal soldier hands, 

Be honored by their sons and daughters, 
And respected by all stranger lands. 

No other dag shall float above us; 
God bless our colors, tried and true, 

Stand by the flag whate’er betide us, 
Our grand old flag, red, white, and blue. ' 


Chorus. (Sung by school.) 
“And the star-spangled banner 
In triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 
Fling to the breeze that starry emblem, 
Beloved flag our fathers bore, 
From North to South, and East and Westward, 
Its praises ring from shore to shore. 
Borne by our ships in foreign waters, 
And guardian of our harbors fair, 
It welcomes all who seek protection, 
And bids thein peace and plenty share. 
Lift up your voice and join the chorus, 
Honor our flag throughout the land, 
A land where all mankind are brothers, 
We stand together hand in hand. 
No other flag shall float above us, 
God bless our colors, tried and true, 
Stand by the flag whate’er betide us, 
Our grand old flag, red, white, and blue. 
Chorus. (Sung by school.) 
“Tis the star-spangled banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 
—Selected. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. By W. B. 
Drummond, assistant physician to the Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, Edinburgh. London: HBdward 
Arnold. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
This is an invaluable book on the study of children. 

It is more satisfactory from the standpoint of science 
than anything that has been produced this side of the sea. 
While Stanley Hall is the most famous of the child-study 
masters, there are limitations in his work that do not ap- 
pear in the books of Drummond. American educators 
as a whole have never taken the child-study movement 
‘seriously, while in England it commands the respect of 
the best educational leaders. With us it has been left to 
specialists who have rarely borhe a part in general edu- 
eational affairs.. Children have been studied from the bhe- 
ginning of the human race, but it is only in our own day 
that they have been studied by scientists through re- 
search activity. Just why the movement has so much 
more dignity in England than in America is not easily 
understood. Membership in the Child Study Society of 
London is an honor in a sense wholly unappreciated in 
relation to any American organization of the kind. If 
we were to try to express the different points of view 
there and here we should say that there they are ever 
seeking new light on an exhaustless subject, while here 
every ray of light is likely to be treated as a_ finality. 
Drummond regards the chief end of child-study is to col- 
lect facts about children and make them available for 
scientific purposes. With Drummond child-study has a 
great mission, but it leaves it to science to present the 
message to the world. This book is in no sense to be 
compared with Stanley Hall’s “Adolescence,” but it is 
incomparably more useful to the ordinary student. It is 
not a mine, as is “Adolescence,” but is a smelter, as it 
were, turning out metal ready for use. 


— 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. By Ar- 
thur C. Perry, Jr., Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

There is no better sign of the times than the number of 
books that the elementary school principals of New York 
city are bringing out at the present time and the quality 
of their work. This marks an era in the school work of 
the country. ‘The city principal is in a position to be a 
prominent factor among educators, but he has rarely en- 
tered into’ his inheritance. To have a good school, to 
make sure of his tenure, to have some pleasing diversion 
in his personal life has too often met his measure of a 
schoolmaster. To be a professional power beyond the 
range of his home and school has rarely been his purpo<e, 
but of late several New York principals are among the 
most professionally aspiring, Which is one of the notable 
signs of the tines. Here, for illustration, is the best 
study of a city school that has come from any pen, better 
than has been made by a normal school teacher, a super- 
intendent, a professor of education in a university, or by 
a professional expert. All hail the dawning of a new 
day! All honor to New York city for leading the other 
American cities in so great a movement! 


OUR TREES, HOW TO KNOW THEM. Photographs 
from nature by Arthur I. Emerson, with a guide to 
their recognition at any season of the year, and notes 
on their characteristics, distribution, and culture. By 
Clarence M. Weed, D. Se. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
eott Company. Cloth. (8x12.) 140 illustrations. 
Price, $3. 

Of all the books on trees, whether for attractiveness or 
for service, none can compare with this combination of 
Emerson, the photographie artist, and Weed, the prince 
of nature study, for the sake of knowing and loving na- 
ture. The publisher has done his part as artistically as 
‘have the author and artist. Would we could do our 
work as well as critic as they have all done theirs, but, 
alas, words are tame for such a purpose. A page is given 
to the description of each of the one hundred and forty- 
four trees, and to each is given a fuil-page plate with at 
least four significant photographs. The arrangement of 
the book is so skilful that thirty-two families are repre- 
sented by their important trees. While the descriptions 
are attractively readable by the non-scientific student, 
‘there is, in parenthesis, all needed scientific terms. This 
is a notable contribution to the literature on trees. 

THE LITTLE HELPER. By Millicent Baum, principal 
of Public School No. 168, New York city. New York, 
Boston, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Il- 
lustrated. 96 pp. Introductory list price, 28 cents. 
This is a new, interesting, valuable primer. It does 

not pretend to start a child who knows no words, but as- 
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sumes that the child has. eighty-three simple words 
learned from the chart or some absolutely beginners’ 
book. This is a “helper” to such a child. By this means 
no time is lost in starting, but the child reads and is in- 
terested in his reading from the first. The sentences are 
not more difficult in a supplementary primer, but they 
have an unusually sustained interest, introducing several 
gems of literature in a natural and easy way, such as:— 


“Where do you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here.” 
and this:— 

“Where do a!! the birdies go? 

I know, I know. 

Far away from winter snow 

To the fair, warm South they go; 
There they stay till daisies blow.” 


MORAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, By Mary 
H. Leonard. Monographs on Education. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Paper. Price, 25 cents: 

Miss Leonard’s essay Was submitted in competition for 
the famous California prize, and while it did not win, 
many, who like the writer, have read the essays that took 
the prize, and some others that did not, feel free to say that 
for service to the cause of promoting moral training’ in 
the public schools this is of pre-eminent value. ‘This 
pamphlet should be in the hands of every teacher, super- 
intendent, and school officer. To our thinking, it is not 
only the most valuable of this group of essays, but is of 
greater value in promoting the ends aimed at of anything 
on the subject that has ever come to our hand. The sec- 
tion on the use of the Bible is of especial importance, 
Oh, that Carnegie, Reckefeller, or some other noble bene- 
factor would place this book in the hands of every 
teacher and offer some inducement for their writing a 
careful statement as to service it has been to them in the 
schoolroom. How else could the same amount of money 
do so much towards the character building of the nation? 


To Superintendents of Schools and Boards 


of Education. 
Gentlemen :— 

It has recently come to my knowledge that cer- 
tain individuals formerly in my employ have copied 
the Tiffany Industrial Nature Cabinet, and, with 
others, are advertising the cheap imitation for sale. 

I will say that my industrial work, known as 
“Tiffany Industrial Nature Cabinet,” is copy- 
righted, and has been in use for more than eight 
years, and is now being sold and used in the best 
schools in this country. 

I feel that it is only just to myself and to the 
schools to say that these individuals, formerly in 
my employ, and in whom I trusted implicitly, 
necessarily became acquainted with the details 
and character of my work, and are now seeking, 
with their associates, to reap the benefit of my life 
work. I may add that my Industrial Cabinet is 
the outgrowth of my active effort in the schools 
as teacher and superintendent for twenty years, 
and that it has cost me a large outlay of capital. 

It seems fair that officials having the best inter- 
ests of the school at heart should know these 
facts. Very respectfully, 

A. J. Tiffany, 
Author and Sole Owner of the Tiffany Industrial Nature 
Cabinet. 

P. 8. The Industrial Cabinet is sold complete, put up 
in an elegant quartered oak case under lock and key, 
with a book covering each industry. It is, also, sold in 
three parts, each in a handsome durable box:— 

No. 1, Mineral Kingdom with books, 

No. 2, Vegetable Kingdom with books. 

No. 3, Animal Kingdom with books. 


Address: 44 Batavia street, Boston, Mass. 
210 East 40th.street, Chicago, III. 


Boston, Mass., April 27, 1908. ] 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news te be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


TO BE HELD. 

May 2: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teach- 
ers, Girls’ Latin school, Boston. 

May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art Teach. 
ers’ Association, New York City. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Adams, Williamstown, presi- 

t. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3:. National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Lil.; secretary, Ir- 
win She Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Juiy 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
— Association, State College, 


July 7, 8, 9: American Institute 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. EB. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, oO. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


POULTNEY. About 150 boys and 
girls were driven from their quarters 
in a five-story brick dormitory of the 
Troy Conference Academy recently, 
when the structure was enveloped by 
fire. The loss on the building, fur- 
nishings, and the music library, which 
was in the dormitory, is about $80,000, 
and the insurance small. The prin- 
cipal of the school, Rev. C. H. Dun- 
ton, was in Saratoga, N. Y., attend- 
ing the Troy conference when the fire 
occurred. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD. 


In the early years of its existence 
the guild was confined to a few cities 
of the state. After all the teachers of 
these cities had been given an oppor- 
tunity to join, a restriction was made 
denying admission to teachers who 
neglected to apply for membership 
before they had taught fifteen years. 
When the guild was extended to in- 
clude all the cities and towns of the 
state, this restriction excluded many 
who wished to become members, but 
had had no opportunity to join before 
crossing the fifteen-years’ service bar- 
rier. In justice to these teachers, an 
amendment to the constitution was 
adopted at the annual meeting admit- 
ting to the guild prior to January 1, 
1911, teachers who have taught be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-nine years on 
payment of initial assessments equit- 
able alike to these teachers and to the 
present membership. After the above 
date, the old restriction will be re- 
stored. 

The annual report of the treasurer, 
Dr. William F. Bradbury of Cam- 


bridge, showed $135,272.91 on hand, 
of which $118,613.88 is in the perma- 
nent fund. During the past year 
$12,859.28 was paid to annuitants 
obliged to retire from service because 
of disability or age. Since January 1, 
1907, $3,056.32 has been received in 
gifts, making a total in donations of 
$32,693.59 since the incorporation of 
the guild. Incorporation under Mas- 
sachusetts laws, supervision by and 
annual accounting to the insurance 
commissioner, economical administra- 
tion and _ constitutional provisions 
avoiding extra assessments by keep- 
ing the benefits within the amount of 
the annual fund for annuity distribu- 
tion give the guild a security and 
solidity not surpassed by any form of 
insurance. 

It is provided in the amendment 
adopted that after December 31, 1910, 
admission shall again be restricted to 
thase who choose to join before pass- 
ing the fifteenth year of service. 

NORTH ADAMS. North Adams 
is to have a new high school building, 
and it is expected that it will be reality 
within a short time, the subject hav- 
ing been discussed at intervals for 
several years past. A special meeting 
of the school committee was calied 
April 21, and the subject of proposed 
changes and repairs at the Drury 
building was brought up and dis- 
cussed. After considering the mat- 
ter, the following resolution was 
adopted :—- 

Resolved: That it is the unanimous 
sentiment of the school committee 
that it would be unwise to expend on 
Drury Academy any more money for 
permanent repairs, and that the city 
should erect a new high school build- 
ing at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, previous to any other large pub- 
lic undertaking. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ANSONIA. At the meeting of the 
board of education this week, a com- 
munication was ‘read from the state 
board of education recommending 
that unless the number of students in- 
creases, the local school board con- 
sider the propriety of discontinuing 
the classical course. 


LYME. Dr. George Grant Mc- 
Curdy of Lyme, Yale University, has 
been appointed by the department of 
state a delegate of the United States 
to the sixteenth international congress 
of American archaeologists to be held 
at Vienna September 9 to 14. This 
congress was organized thirty years 
ago to promote the study of Ameri- 
can archaeology. 

TAFTVILLE. Principal Claude C. 
Russell, who has been at the head of 
the Weauonnoc school at Taftville 
for the past nine years, sent in his 
resignation ‘to the school committee 
on Monday, April 13, to take effect 
June 20. On the following Wednes- 
day the committee, composed of 
Charles P. Bushnell (chairman), Al- 
fred Edmundson, and George N. 
Beardow, met to consider the matter. 
Mr. Russell had expressed himself as 
firmly decided in his attitude to leave 
Taftville, and reluctantly the commit- 
tee concluded to accept the resigna- 
tion. Mr. Russell goes to New 
Haven, where he becomes supervis- 
ing principal of the model schools 
which are connected with the New 
Haven Normal school. 

DANBURY. summer school 
will be held, beginning July 7 and 
closing August 1, in the State Normal 
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school at Danbury, and will be open: 
to persons residing or teaching in this 
state. Attention will be given to the 
common school subjects, including 
school management, science, litera- 
ture, and drawing. 


NEW LONDON. The teachers of 
Eastern Connecticut on Friday, April’ 
24, assembled in New London to at- 
tend the thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association. President 
John L. Chapman of Plainfield 
opened the convention at the Nathan 
Hale grammar school at 10 a. m. 
The Nathan Hale grammar school!’ 
chorus of 200 voices sang, directed by 
Principal Charles B. Jennings. The 
first speaker was Professor Herman: 
H. Horne of the department of phil- 
osophy and pedagogy, Dartmouth: 
College. Mr. Horne’s topic was: 
“The Making of Men and Women.” 
J. Adams Puffer, honorary fellow, 
Clark University, spoke on “Educa- 
tional Methods of Checking Delin- 
quency.” In the afternoon the teach- 
ers and a large number of towns- 
people listened to an address by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie at the Sec- 
ond Congregational church. At the 
business meeting T. Stone of 
Danielson was elected president; 
Minnie C. Harris of New London, 
vice-president; William P. Dutton of 
Putnam, secretary and treasurer; C. 
H. Hobson, Norwich, George W. 
Dixon, Willimantic, and Mary Cheney~ 
of Jewett City, executive committee. 


HARTFORD. The spring meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Kinder- 
garten Association will be held in the- 
Second North school on Saturday, 
May 9, with morning and afternoon: 
sessions. 

The annual meeting of the Hartford 
County Teachers’ Association will be- 
held ia Unity hall Fridav, May 8. 
The meeting will be divided into a 
morning and afternoon session. 

Rey. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, pro- 
fessor of the Latin language and lit- 
erature at Trinity College in Hart- 
ford, has received and accepted a call” 
to the chair of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Professor Merrill is 
one of the most distinguished of 
American classical scholars. 


BRIDGEPORT. The thirty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the First Methodist 
church, corner Fairfield avenue and 
Broad street, Bridgeport, on Friday, 
May & The order of exercises will 
be as follows: Morning session—l, 
opening exercises, with music by 
quartette of Yale students; 10.15, ad- 
dress, First Methodist church, Fair- 
field avenue and Broad street, “A 
Plan for Moral Training for the Pub- 
lic Schools,” Mrs. Jane Brownlee, 
New York city; 11.15, First Methodist 
church, Fairfield avenue, “Economy 
and Efficiency in School Manage- 
ment,” Superintendent Frank L. 
Mead, Westport; 11.15, high school, 
Congress street, “A Lesson from 
Hampton Institute,” Lothrop D. Hig- 
gins, Danbury State Normal school; 
11.15, Universalist church, near cor- 


ner Broad street, “The Economy of 


Health in School and Home,” Dr. E. 
H. Arnold, New Haven. Afternoon 
session—2, music by quartette of Yale 
students; 2.15, business, First 
Methodist Episcopal church; 2.40, 
address, First Methodist Episcopal 
church, “Teaching and Teachers for 
the Times,” George H. Martin, secre- 
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tary Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Through a 
complicated arrangement, Teachers’ 
College has practically been made the 
recipient of two handsome stone dor- 
mitories. The eight-story buildings, 
which provide quarters for several 
hundred young women, were built 
several years,ago by th: Morningside 
Realty Company, especially to be used 
as dormitories and rented to Teach- 
ers’ College. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the same men compose the 
board of trustees of Teachers’ College 
and the directorate of the Morning- 
side Realty Company. Since last Oc- 
tober there has been a sradual trans- 
ference of the title of tne stock in the 
dormitories from the directors of the 
real estate company into the name of 
the corporation which composes 
Teachers’ College. The joint stock- 
holders in the two corporations have 
given to the institution of learning 
their share in the dormitories, so that 
Teachers’ College has practically re- 
ceived as a gift the two fine struc- 
‘tures. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. After an absence 
‘of nine months, during which he has 
made a tour of the world, President 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve has returned to his work in 
Cleveland. ‘President Thwing left 
Cleveland early in July, visited the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, farther India, India, 
Egypt, and various countries of 
Europe. In the Orient and India he 
visited a score of colleges and univer- 
sities, and studied political and eco- 
nomic, as well as educational, condi- 
tions. His letters from the Orient, 
India, and Egypt have been published 
in newspapers of Cleveland, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, 
Memphis, and cities of the South and 
West. 

CINCINNATI. By recent action 
of the legislature, the city council 
can issue bonds for the purpose of 
constructing additional buildings at 
the university, and places that insti- 
tution on the same plane as the public 
schools from a financial and taxation 
standpoint. Heretofore there was no 
provision of law for the making of 
permanent improvements at the uni- 
versity, and the only new buildings 
which could be constructed were those 
provided for by endowments. The 
rapid growth of the institution, which 
now has a student enrollment of over 
1,500, made it impossible to rely en- 
tirely upon endowments for the addi- 
tional byildings needed to house the 
several overcrowded departments. 
With the establishment of the co- 
operative course in engineering, the 
College of Engineering has rapidly 
increased in its student enrolment 
and outgrown its present quarters. 
A building for the College of Teach- 
ers and dormitories for non-resident 
students are needed. President Dab- 
ney said: “The passage of the Hunt 
bill presages a new era of growth and 
activity for the university. We now 
have all of the legislation needed for 
the development of the university 
under a comprehensive plan. We are 
in position now to ask for money with 


which to construct a building at a 
time, and gradually to build up the 
new university in consonance with the 
educational demands and the growth 
of the city.” 

IOWA. 

SIGOURNEY. County -Superin- 
tendent Cap E. Miller has been 
elected city superintendent at an in- 
creased salary. This relieves him of 
the details of county supervision, and 
will enable him to do more by way of 
developing his plans for educational 
progress. 

NEBRASKA. 

NELIGH. Rev. Charles A. 
Jaquith of the First Congregational 
church, South Windsor, Conn., will 
become principal of Gates Academy 
at Neligh. He will enter upon his 
academic duties in the fall. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. Dean Russell of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is making a tour of the 
Spokane country, called the Inland 
Empire of the Pacific Northwest, said 
in Spokane that on this visit, after an 
absence of twelve years, he noted 
striking changes in the educational 
system of this part of the country, 
adding by way of explanation:— 

“The first thing that impressed me 
was the great material growth and ex- 
tent of the public school system, due 
to the rapid settlement of the country 
within the last fifteen or twenty years. 
All schools have been in this develop- 
ment, but especially has it been 
marked in the system of state colleges 
and universities. There is not a state 
west of the Mississippi which has not 
provided the means for acquiring the 
higher education offered by univer- 
sities. 

“T was much more impressed with 
the change that has come about in the 
student bodies of the universities in 
the West. Ten or fifteen years ago 
the students of our universities in the 
West were children of American 
ancestry. To-day there is an evident 
and wonderful mixture of nationali- 
ties in the Western university. All 
those races of people who settled in 
the state a decade or two ago and 
have prospered financially are now in- 
vesting in their children by givin 
them university educations. 

“The schools and universities are 
showing this mixture of races by the 
names of the students enrolled. A 
simple glance at the names of the stu- 
dents of any Western university will 
show that the students no longer 
come exclusively of English, Scotch, 
and Irish ancestry, but we find by 
their names that they are Swedes, 
Danes, Italians, Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, and others. In contrast with 
the East, we find in the West an 
amalgamation of these nationalities 
in progress. 

“In the East we find the same na- 
tionalities, but they are segregated 
and the class lines are closely drawn. 
From this amalgamation there will 
come a strong and virile stock, and 
the Western country will develop a 
strong type of manhood if the best 
strains can be brought out. I am 
optimistic enough to believe that the 
West, with its systems of education, 
will be able to develop the best strains 
in the various nationalities repre- 
sented in the amalgamation. 
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“In the East the schools and col- 
leges for higher education are private 
institutions, while in the West they 
are nearly all state institutions. The 
state universities in the West are in 
close touch with the school system. 
There is free intercourse between the 
high school and the university. This 
is not so in the East. There is a 
great gap between the high school 
and the college. The Western system 
makes for a rapid growth and de- 
velopment of the educational system, 
In the West those who are anxious 
and determined can and will find out 
and may acquire an education.” 


Aap. 


New York University Summer 
School. 


The sumwer school of New \ork 
University offers unusual attractions 
this year. The majority of the stu- 
dents are teachers who are seeking 
advanced courses in collegiate sub- 
jects or are taking courses in special 
methods—in either case seeking to 
develop their professional equip- 
ment. The collegiate courses are 
given by members of the university 
faculty, while the pedagogical courses 
are given largely by teachers who 
have been particularly successful in 
developing their special depart- 
ments—for example, the courses in 
manual arts are given under the di- 
rection of Dr. James I’. Haney; the 
courses in domestic art, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Annie L. Jessup; the 
courses in domestic science, under 
Mrs. Mary E. Williams; each of these 
teachers is in charge of this work in 
the schools of New York city, and is 
a recognized authority among teach- 
ers. The department of music is un- 
der the direction of Thomas Tapper, 
principal of the normal department of 
the New York Institute of Musical 
Art; Miss Gertrude Edmund of Low- 
ell offers a course in methods in read- 
ing and also a course in methods of 
model teaching; Principal McFarlane 
of the Brockport Nornial school of- 
fers courses in geography and labo- 
ratory physiography; Associate Su- 
perintendent A. W. Edson of the New 
York city schools will give the course 
on school management and school su- 
pervision; Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, dis- 
triect-superintendent of New York 
city schools, will give the course in 
principles and methods of teaching. 
This is a faculty which challenges 
comparison with any other in this 
country. 

The university has purchased a 
new house for a dining-hall, and the 
hall will be under the management 
of Theodore A. Nashman, steward of 
the Graduates’ Club, New York city. 
The railroads have granted a rate of 
a fare of one-third on the certificate 
plan for those coming from outside 
the metropolitan district, while the 
opening of the new University 
heights bridge, connecting University 
Heights with 207th street, Manhattan, 
brings a station on the subway to 
which students can come from Brook- 
lyn for five cents, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the college buildings. 

The attendance in 1907 showed an 
increase of more than fifty per cent. 
over the preceding year, being 42, 
Of last year’s enrollment, 320 were 
women and 222 were men; twenty- 
nine states and several foreign coun- 
tries were represented; 200 of the 
students were graduates of normal 
schools and colleges, and 135 others 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only r 1-3 cents apiece e 


REMEMBER —the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


held recognized college degrees; 100 
held supervisory positions in public 
school systems, and twenty-five were 
members of normal school or college 
faculties. 


. American Education in Cuba. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


From Provisional Governor Ma- 

goon’s report for 1907 just issued it 
is learned that for primary education 
Cuba has 3,700 public school teachers, 
130,114 pupils, and 106 boards of edu- 
cation. 
_ The department of public instruc- 
tion is divided into two sections, pri- 
mary instruction and superior instruc- 
tion, the latter sub-divided into two 
departments, the institutes and the 
national university. The state also 
supports, in connection with its sec- 
tion of superior instruction, the 
school of arts and trades, the school 
of painting and sculpture, and the na- 
tional library. 

The armed movement of August, 
1906, produced dire results in school 
attendance. Except in a few impor- 
tant cities, the attendance dwindled to 
insignificant proportions, and in the 
rural districts of Pinardal Rio and 
Santa Clara Provinces it practically 
ceased. The department spared no 
effort to remedy the situation. Spe- 
cial school inspectors were appointed 
and the necessary school material fur- 
nished, and by December 1 of the 
same year the school attendance was 
raised to its former standard, the at- 
tendance in December, 1906, being 
96,301, against 97,259 in December, 
1905. Since then the attendance has 
been up to the average standard. 
Normally the attendance is two-thirds 
white and one-third colored, with 
52,000 males and 44,000 females. 

The most important steps in con- 
nection with the public schools have 
been the movement toward the grad- 
ing of the schools in a pedagogic and 
scientific manner, the number of spe- 
cial branches taught, and the wider 
scope given to those which already 
existed in the schools of Cuba. In 
1906 the following special branches 
were added: Lace work, sewing and 
pattern work, drawing and modeling, 
sloyd in cardboard, slovd in metal, 
and music. Kindergarten, sloyd in 
wood, and physical training were also 
taught. 

- The principal institutes, one in each 
province, prepare their pupils for the 


degree of bachelor. By virtue of the 
law of July, 1906, the professors have 
had their salaries increased, special 
appropriations have been made for 
the purchase of scientific material, 
and examination methods have been 
rendered less cumbersome and com- 
plicated for both professors and 
scholars. The state contributed $26s,- 
860 for the maintenance of the six 
provincial institutes during the year. 

The National University received 
$357,358 a year from the state. It is 
divided into three faculties—Belles 
lettres and sciences, medicine and 
pharmacy, and law. The salaries of 
all the professors in the university 
have also been increased. New and 
spacious buildings have been con- 
structed on the university grounds. 

The School of Arts (manual) and 
Trades, which the American military 
government of intervention raised to 
a high degree of excellence, has been 
amply provided for by an appropria- 
tion of $41,000. The school provides 
day and night instruction, and turns 
out skilled workmen and artisans. 
The state contributes $16,060 toward 
the School of Painting and Sculpture, 
in which 500 pupils are enrolled this 
year. Female pupils have a woman 
teacher in the class of anatomy and 
drawing from the living model. 

The national library, founded by the 
first American government of the 
island, now contains over 40,000 
books. It gets $11,660 a year from 
the state towards ‘ts support. 

In Governor Magoon’'s report. as 
in the reports of the governors of the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, 
much prominence is given to educa- 
tional matters, bearing in mind that 
oft-quoted, but wnassailably true, 
proverb that “Education is better than 
a standing army.” The text-book 
renders useless the sword. Educa- 
tion is the foundation of liberty, and 
especially American education. 


EQUALIZATION. 

Professor Brander Matthews, who 
is at least as good a wit as he is a re- 
former, was overheard once talking 
with Mr. Carnegie. 

notice, Mr. Carnegie,” he said, 
“that you don’t limp.” 

“And why should I?’ asked the 
philanthropist. 

“Well,” slowly answered the pro- 
fessor, “maybe they pull them alter- 
nately.”—Lippincott’s. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Harvard summer school will 
open July 1 with a schedule of ninety- 
two courses, an increase over last 
year of fourteen. These courses will 
cover subjects ranging from anthro- 
pology to English, and sixty-five of 
them will be recognized as counting 
for a degree in Harvard University. 
Statistics given in the announcement 
sent out by the secretary, J. L. Love, 
show that sixty-six per cent. of the 
attendance is from the ranks of teach- 
ers, fifty-five per cent. of whom are 
women. The courses occupy five days 
a week for six weeks; the lectures are 
held in the forenoon, and usually are 
from an hour to an hour and a half 
long. Interesting estimates prepared 
by Mr. Love show that $80 for the six 
weeks would be a liberal allowance 
for all expenses of a student taking 
one course. The tuition itself is $20 
a course. A new plan has also been 
introduced this year allowing a stu- 
dent, on payment of $10, extra, to at- 
tend the lectures in any other courses 
he likes without enrolling in the 
course or réceiving a certificate. The 
courses offered are included under 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth $1.50 
“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand. [ have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson—the logical arrangement and ped. 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.” — Woodford D. Anderson, 
end for particulars of Special Cours 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 


TSAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y 


Spend Your Vacation in Bermuda 


he most beautiful and delightful Summer 
Resort in the World. Special low rates at the 
St. George Hotel. For particulars address 
Philip Manson, 1180 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 
to 


$42. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate, 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


New York University Summer School 


University Heights, New York City 
July 1st—August 11th, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
For Bulletin Address 
JAMES BE. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapclis, Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 

School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. 

Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B.S., M. A., and 
Ph. D. 

For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


these general heads: Anthropology, 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, clas- 
sics, education, engineering, English, 
fine arts, geography and geology, 
German, history and government, 
mathematics, music, philosophy and 
psychology, physical education, 
physics, public speaking and reading, 
Romance languages. Special features 
in physical education are to be 
courses in American school dances by 
M. N. Gilbert, in rhythmical gym- 
nastics by Schrader, and in 
school plays and games by L. R. Bur- 
nett. The ninety-two courses of 
study will be conducted by more than 
100 instructors and assistants, of 
whom thirty-three are of the rank of 
professor or assistant professor, and 
all but fifteen are now members of the 
Harvard teaching staff. Instructors 
from other institutions are: Professor 
William MacDonald, Brown Univer- 
sity, who gives two courses in history; 
Professor Alcee Fortier, Tulane Uni- 
versity, who gives a course in nine- 
teenth century French literature; 
Professor John P. Marshall, Boston 
University, two courses in _ music; 
Professor W. S. Ferguson, Univer- 


sity of California, two courses in his- 
tory; Professor Hancock, 
Haverford College, two courses in 
English; Professor W. E. McElfresh, 
Williams College, a course in physics; 
Professor E, O. Sisson, University of 
Washington, two courses in educa- 
tion; Professor O. S. Tonks, Prince- 
ton University, the history of ancient 
art; Professor M. A. Chrysler, Uni- 
versity of Maine, a course in botany; 
H. M. Rideout of Boston, two courses 
in English; Superintendent Frank E. 
Spaulding of Newton, school adminis- 
tration; Principal George W. Evans, 
Charlestown high school, methods and 
equipment of a teacher of mathe- 
matics; Principal J. Sullivan, boys’ 


| high school, Brooklyn, N. Y., methods 


of teaching history. 


The awarding of the Conrad Seipp 
memorial prizes, which were offered 
by Mrs. Catherine Seipp of Chicago 
for the best three monographs upon 
the subject, “The German Element in 
the United States, with Special Refer- 
ence to Its Political, Moral, Social, 
and Educational Influence,” have been 
awarded as follows: First prize of 
$3,000 to Albert Bernhardt Faust, as- 
sistant professor of German literature 
at Cornell University; second prize of 
$2,000 to Rudolph Cronan of New 
York; third prize of $1,000 to George 
Von Bosse of Philadelphia. 


Treasurer McClung of Yale Uni- 
versity has received for ten months 
of the fiscal year a total of $209,783 
as additions to the general university 
endowment and _ extension funds. 
The total amount of that fund with 
these additions is now $2,100,344: 
The amount received last year was 
$402,833, of which $187,476 was used 
for the payment of real estate already 
in use for university purposes. 


Fred D. Crawshaw, Worcester 
Polytechnic, ’96, principal of the 
Franklin school, Peoria, Ill., has re- 
cently published, through the Manual 
Arts press of Peoria, “Problems in 
Furniture Making,” with thirty-two 
plates of working drawings of simple, 
artistic furniture, and full notes on 
construction, finish, and design. Mr. 
Crawshaw was for some time assist- 
ant in manual training in the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute of Peoria, under 
Cc. A. Bennett, ’86, professor of 
manual arts at the institute. 


In addition to the 105 courses an- 
nounced in the bulletin of the sum- 
mer school of New York University 
issued last month, the director of the 
summer school announces six new 
courses in the department of physical 
training. The courses will be given 
by Miss Susan H. Gilman, director of 
physical training of the Misses Mas- 
ters’ school, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance’ is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 


associate principal of the Gilbert Nor- 
mal school, Boston, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Burchenal, inspector of athletics 
of the girls’ branch of the public 
schools athletic league, New York 
city. 

The William H. Baldwin prize of 
$100 offered by the National Munici- 
pal League has been awarded for 
1907-1908 to Abraham Edward 
Pinanski, 1908, of 100 Lawrence ave- 
nue, Roxbury, for an essay on “The 
Street Railway Systems of Metro- 
politan Boston.” This prize is offered 
annually for the best essay on a sub- 
ject in municipal administration writ- 
ten by a student of any “college or 
university of the United States which 
affords distinct instruction in munici- 
pal government.” Eighteen essays 
were this year submitted by com- 
petitors representing ten different in- 
stitutions. The judges were Profes- 
sor John H. Gray of Northwestern 
University, Robert Treat Paine, Jr., 
of Boston, and N. M. Baker of New 
York, editor of the Engineering 
News. 


Professor M. A. Potter of Harvard 
has offered three prizes, in memory 
of his mother, amounting to $225, for 
the best essays on subjects relating to 
comparative literature. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies BOS”) 


ew York, N Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Pean. Ave. 


Denver, Col., 405 Coo 


d, 
Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 


ashtozt r Bldg 
Ontos zo, 20 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Cockers Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


FISHE 


AGENCY 


tne SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 


Long distance telephone. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


EDUCATORS boston 


Daring the last five years our business 


has increased 67 per cent. 


EXCHANGE 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Mind.in the Making........-.... Swift Charles Scribner’s Sons,N.Y. $1.50 
Matthews’ Short Story...... Matthews American Book Co., “ 1.00 
Outline for Review in American History New- ton & Treat “ “e ss 25 
The Duke of Gandia.. . ........ Swinburne Harper & Bros., 1,25 
The Life and Letters of George Bancroft....... Howe Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘* 4.00 
Sermons in Syntax Adams “ “ 1.50 
Myths About Monarchs.... .. pevlovouseasedecene Watt Dodd, Mead Co., bid 1.00 
Over Against Green Peak... - Humphrey Henry Holt & Co., ss phneimass 
The Comments of Bagshot............... ...... Spender “ 125 
A Mind that Found Itself Beers Longmans,Green&Co., “ 1.50 
A History of Modern Liberty.......... ...- MacKinnon “ “ “ 5.00 
Garden Book For the Young ................... Lounsbury Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,Boston1,50 
On the Training of Parents Abbott “ “ 1.00 
Source Book of Medieval History.............- Ogg he Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1,50 
The Young Malefactor ..............- Travis T. Crowell&Co., 1.50 
Grammar and its Reasons. Leonard A.S. Barnes & Co., 
The Simple Case of Susan............++ sees Futrelle D. Appleton &Co., “ 1.25 
Winning Orations (2 vols.)...... — Crane & Co., Topeka 3.00 
The Church of Today Crocker Pilgrim Press, Boston — 
Studies in Religious Nurture.................--- Van Ormer Lutheran Pub. Soc., Phila. 1.00 
6,00 


Merrill Revell & Co., Chicago 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrincEewaTeER, 
ss. For both sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.G BoypEeyn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTrcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 

ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 

address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
rine 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
e commercial branches. For catalorue 
address J. Assury Prrmax, Principal. 


PECULIAR QUALIFICATIONS. 

“In choosing his men,” said the 
Sabbath-school superintendent, “Gid- 
eon did not select those who laid 
aside their arms and threw them- 
selves down to drink; he took those 
who watched with one eye and drank 
with the other."—The Herald and 
Presbyter. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

“Life here has its drawbacks,” sald 
the visitor to the cannibal isle, “but 
nevertheless I notice that you are not 
bothered by the servant problem as 
we have it in the civilized world.” 

“We settled all ihat long ago,” 
stniled the king easily. “We made it 
a rule that when a cook quits work 
she shall be cooked and served by her 


successor.”—March. Lippincott’s. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 493.] 


A FLURRY THAT SOON PASSED 


The sultan of Turkey exhibits the 
same agility in getting down from a 
lofty perch that was shown by Davy 
Crockett’s coon, under like condi- 
tions. It was announced on April 19 
that an Italian squadron of eleven 
warships would sail the next day for 
Asia Minor, to make a demonstration 
in Turkish waters, apropos of the re- 
fusal of the Turkish government to 
extend to Italy the privileges enjoyed 
by other first-class European powers 
in the matter of post-offices in Turk- 
ish territory. Little had been known 
to the outside world of the dispute 
between the two governments, and 
the announcement was a general sur- 
prise. But the next day the Turkish 
government announced its readiness 
to give to Italy everything that had 
been asked, and the proposed demon- 
stration became unnecessary and the 
orders were recalled. If the com- 
bined powers would only adopt a 
similar course relative to Macedonia, 
there would be some hope for that 


‘unhappy district. The sultan is never 


any better than he is fdrced to be. 
a— 


THE DISSEMBLING SEX. 
Visitor—*Willie, do you love your 
teacher?” 
Willie—“Yes’m; but she ain’t gone 
any on me.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—RBig boys and little—their sisters, 

their cousins, their mothers, and their 

aunts, too—who are reading “Three 

Years Behind the Guns” will find in 

their May St. Nicholas a thrilling and 

nti picture of the battle of Manila 
ay. 

—The individual note is sounded 
again in the first of Dr. George F. 
Shrady’s papers dealing with his 
memories of “General Grant’s Last 
Days,” Dr. Shrady having been one 
of the consulting surgeons. And Dr. 
W. A. N. Dorland follows up his in- 
teresting and suggestive discussion cf 
“The Age of Mental Virility” in the 
April Century by “What the World 
Might Have Missed,” a_ brilliant 
showing of the great work wrought 
by men over forty. 


—The series of articles in the 
spting number of the Delineator on 
“Learning to Keep House at Colum- 
bia” are full of practical ideas for the 
prospective house-builder or home- 
maker. Good housekeeping does not 
come by instinct. 


—Herman Pfeifer’s beautiful prize 
cover gives much distinction to the 
May Woman’s Home Companion. 
Another notable art feature of this 
magazine is a full-page reproduction 
of William Balfour Ker’s painting, 
“Memories.” Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale gives some good advice to 
young married folk. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick approaches the problem 
of the child in the family from an 
actually new point of view. “Europe 
on Five Dollars a Day” is the first of 
a series of articles on the best way to 
travel abroad.. Mrs. Sangster talks 
to the American woman of her duties 
in entertaining her friends. The 
fashion department is, as always, 
most practical. The other depart- 
ments contain: “What to Do With 
the Garden in May”; recipes for 
twenty different kinds of salads by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer; reviews of 
books; the exchange, with its dozens 
of practical suggestions, and Sam 
loyd’s puzzle page. The May issue 
is also rich in fiction. 


—In the third of his articles describ- 
ing “A Foreign Tour at Home,” 
Henry Holt tells, in Putnam’s and the 
Reader for May, what he saw in 
Southern California. He found very 
much to admire and marvel at in Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
Monterév, and Carmel, and on the 
island of Santa Catalina. These 
notes of Mr. Holt’s are not intended 
to treat comprehensively of the west- 
ern half of the United States, nor to 
be “write-ups” of the cities and re- 
sorts he visited. They are merely 
the memoranda of an intelligent and 
experienced traveler, who puts down 
what he has seen without claiming to 
have seen all that there was to see. 


—The Atlantic Monthly is peren- 
nially interesting, and the May issue 
is no exception to this rule. The 
leader is a strikingly clear-sighted 
article by Thomas Mott Osborne, for- 
merly mayor of Auburn, N. Y., now 
a member of the public service com- 
mission, and is entitled “Has the 
Democratic Party a Future?” An- 
drew D. White contributes an excel- 
lent article, entitled “The Statesman- 
ship of Stein,” the first of a series of 
two papers dealing with the famous 
German minister. William Mackin- 
tire Salter writes on “Pragmatism: a 
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New Philosophy,” discussing Profes- 
sor James’s much-talked-of book on 
that subject. “Prohibition in the 
South” in its most recent phases is 
discussed by Frank Foxcroft; Max 
Eastman of Columbia University 
writes a brilliant essay on “The New 
Art of Healing’; and John L. 
Mathews contributes an important 
paper on “The Conservation of Our 
National Resources.” The fiction in 
the May Atlantic is of the first quality. 
The final instalment of “Rose Mac- 
Leod,” by Alice Brown, heads the 
list. “The Little Faded Flag,” by Ed- 
ward L. White, “The Spirit of Mis- 
chief,” by Meredith Nicholson, and 
“The County Seat,” by Elsie Sing- 
master, complete the list. 


ap. 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Houdini is proving at Keith’s this 
week that he is without a doubt the 
greatest drawing card vaudeville has 
ever known. His new feats, particu- 
larly the one in which he is submerged 
in a big galvanized iron can, are the 
most perplexing he has yet done in 
Boston, and he promises still more 
mysteries for the coming week, the 
last, by the way, that he will play in 
Boston for several years. He will ac- 
cept a limited number of challenges. 
being particularly desirous of receiv- 
ing “defies” to attempt stunts of novel 
natures. Due announcements of his 
special performances will be made in 
the daily papers. A capital surround- 
ing bill, one of the best of the season, 
will include the Elinore sisters, Kate 
and May, the greatest pair of come- 
diennes now in vaudeville, in their lat- 
est. merriment-maker, “The Actress 
and the Maid’’; Goleman’s troupe of 
wonderfully trained cats, dogs, and 
pigeons, the most marvelous of all 
acts of the kind and a feature at the 
New York Hippodrome for the past 
six months: Patrice, that winsome 
soubrette, in her pretty playlet, “A 
New Year’s Dream”; Mareena, Ne- 
varo, and Mareena, in a droll acro- 
batic comedy turn; Clifford and 
Burke, two of vaudeville’s best black- 
face entertainers; Henry D. Gardner 
of Bankers’ theatricals fame, in a new 
monologue of stories and songs; the 
Five Musical Spillers, in a “Hurrah” 
instrumental act; Brandon and Wil- 
ton, slick dancers; Jeanre and Ells- 
worth, in a novel conception; and 
new kinetograph pictures. 


, 


The Youngs had unexpectedly 
dropped in on the Baileys just as din- 
ner was about to be served. The 
hostess, considerably disturbed 
ealled her little daughter Helen aside, 
and explained that. there would not 
be enough oysters to go around, and 
added: “Now, yon and I will just 
have some of the broth, and please do 
not make any fuss about it at the 
tahle.” Little Helen promised to re- 
member and say nothing. But, when 
the oysters were served, Helen  dis- 
covered a smal] oyster in her plate, 
which had accidentally been ladled 
up with her broth. This puzzled the 
little girl, as she could not recall any 
instructions covering this contin- 
gency. After studying a few mo- 
ments, she dipped the oyster up with 
her spoon, and, holding it up as high 
as she could, piped out. “Mamma, 
mamma, shouldn't Mrs. Young have 
this oyster, too?” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
HOW ABOUT the registration fee? we are asked over and over again. “I think 
yours is the best agency, but —’s and —’s willregister mefree.”” M 


friend, did you ever f° tolaw? There are dozens of young men or unsuccessful lawyers 
inevery town who will be glad to take a case On shares—no verdict, nofee. So when the 
best lawyer in town tells you he wants a hundred dollars for a retainer, it jooks like 
throwing away money, doesn’t it? How much better to take the little whip-snapper and 
not pa im anything unless he wins the case. Plausible, isn’t it, but did you ever try it? 
And it so0,when you had lost your A CHE wish you had paid the retainer 
case and paid the costs, didn’t you AP and secured the services of a lawyer 
of some standing’? If your mother is taken sick,do you go around among the physicians 
hunting for somebody who will agree not to charge any fee unless he curesher? There 
isonly one kind of physician that will undertake acase on these terms,and that, is the 
kind whose practice is so sma'! that he can afford any sort of a case for the mere chance of a 
fee. But you do not trust your mother’s life to that kind of a physician. Then why should 
you trust your future as a teacher to agencies that willregister you free? Isn’t ita sign that 


they can’t get teachers to register any other way? Agency work is S 
professional work and the best managers have professional customs. PHY ICIAN ? 
N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS © 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °°: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
a every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om er 
e688 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 
We have them in 

large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $* ,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, ¢hicago, Hl. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt. Manager. 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 

High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colk ges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month. for further 
information, address THE TEACHERS iG NCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta. Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtai 
Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau ‘Chicase 

TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 

NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART'S" AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St Hartford, Ct. 


New Yorkand Boston. No Registration Fee March 
and April unless position secured. 


Manhattan Building. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placi teach 
Winship qu placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Long distance Telephone 


wM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the 
United States 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of ‘‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,” etc. 


Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No pedagogic library is complete without this book.— 
School Journal. 

Mr. Monroe's book will prove deeply interesting.—/Journal 
of Pedagogy. 

A vay readable and worthy introduction to the study.-— 
Journal of Philosophy. 

Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 
ing this book.— Pedagogical Seminary. 

Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American cation.—Journal of Education. 


bhp written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 
Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 


the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 


Price . . $2.00 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 
modifications. 


Paper, $s 3 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 

We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 
received. 

Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 
age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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